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1  'Across  the  shire  of  valleys  and  of  hills, 

Breadalbane  and  great  Athole's  dread  domain, 
Swollen  by  the  tribute  of  a  thousand  rills, 
The  Scottish  Tiber  thunders  to  the  plain." 

^N  addition  to  the  important  benefits  which 
0  the  Highland  Railway  has  conferred  on  the 
inhabitants  of  that  large  central  district  of 
Scotland  which  extends  from  Perth  to  Inverness, 


A  it  has  opened  up  to  the  tourist  some  of  the 
grandest  scenery  in  the  land,  and  provided 
easy  access  to  all  who,  whether  in  search  of 
health  or  pleasure,  desire  to  breathe  a  purer  atmosphere 
than  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities  can  supply, 
or  to  enjoy  a  more  bracing  climate  than  may  be  found 
at  lower  altitudes,  at  least  in  the  height  of  Summer. 

The  traveller,  leaving  Perth,  passes  along  the 
Caledonian  line  to  Stanley  Junction,  where  the 
Highland  Railway  proper  begins.  From  this  to 
Murthly,  nothing  worthy  of  observation  meets  the  eye. 


The  foreground  on  either  side  is  mostly  bare  and 
scraggy,  and  even  the  landscape  beyond  is  thus  bereft 
of  any  claim  to  notice  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
possessed. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Murthly  Station, 
on  the  right  side  of  the  line,  a  passing  glimpse  of 
Murthly  Castle  is  obtained,  a  huge  structure  in  the 
Elizabethan  style.  When  strangers  are  told  that, 
though  all  but  completed  forty-four  years  ago,  it  is  still 
unfinished,  and  was  never  occupied,  they  will  feel 
surprised,  but  when  the  history  connected  with  this 
seemingly  mysterious  fact  is  told,  their  surprise  will  be 
lessened. 

At  this  point  the  scenery  begins  to  assume  an 
entirely  different  aspect,  and  when  the  train  emerges 
from  Murthly  tunnel  the  transformation  in  the  whole 
character  of  the  landscape  is  complete.  The  hills 
seem  as  if  all  at  once  they  had  increased  in  size, 
and  were  gradually  closing  in  on  the  spectator.  The 
broad  river  in  the  valley  beneath  looks  as  if  it  were 
quite  at  hand.  The  rugged  rocks,  the  frequent  clumps 
of  natural  wood,  the  dense  undergrowth  of  hazel  and 
birch,  with  heather  and  brackens  interspersed — all 
serve  to  show  that  the  Lowlands  are  now  left  behind, 
and  that  the  traveller  has  entered  the  "  Mouth  of  the 
Highlands."  * 

*  In  the  General  Assembly  of  1825,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  force  a  non-Gaelic -speaking  minister  on  the  people  of  Little 
Dunkeld.     Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  than  whom  Scotland  never 


It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  fill  pages  with 
highly  coloured  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the 
district  to  which  the  visitor  is  now,  it  may  be  for  the 
first  time,  introduced.  Some  sixty  years  ago,  Dr. 
Edward  Clark,  wrote  as  follows — "The  scene  which 
opens  before  you,  after  going  through  the  Pass,  has 
not  perhaps  its  parallel  in  Europe."  Dr.  Robert 
Chambers,  in  quoting  this  and  other  references, 
endorses  them  in  a  foot  note  in  which  he  says — "  In 
addition  to  all  that  is  here  said  by  others  regarding 
Dunkeld,  I  may  mention  that,  after  having  seen  almost 
all  the  rest  of  Scotland,  this  place  appeared  to  me, 
on  visiting  it,  decidedly  the  finest  spot  throughout  the 
whole  country."  At  a  much  earlier  date,  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan,  in  her  "  Letters  from  the  Mountains," 
gives  similar  testimony,  when  she  says — "  Dunkeld  has 
a  singular  air  of  romantic  grandeur,  derived  from 
its  wild  situation;  the  remains  of  antiquity  around 
it,  and  the  soothing  gloom  of  its  fine  woods  which 
abound  in  weeping  birch,  drooping  its  pensive  branches, 
and  sighing  to  every  wind.  These  are  contrasted 
by  large  solemn  pines  that  stand  unmoved  in 
sullen  dignity,  amidst  the  fury  of  contending  elements." 

produced  a  greater  orator,  in  leading  the  opposition,  made  a 
brilliant  speech  which  was  successful  in  turning  the  vote  against 
the  leading  party  in  the  Church.  Among  other  arguments  he 
used  one  which  excited  great  laughter,  and  exercised  no  small 
influence  at  the  moment — "Why,  Sir,  it  is  called  the  Mouth  of 
the  Highlands ;  and,  surely,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  Mouth 
of  the  Highlands  must  have  a  Gaelic  tongue  in  it." 


At  a  later  date  Dr.  Beattie  states  in  his  "Scotland, 
Illustrated,"  that  after  many  excursions  in  the  Alps, 
Switzerland,  and  Continental  Europe,  he  recalls,  with 
undiminished  pleasure,  the  delightful  impressions  made 
on  his  mind  by  the  scenery  of  Dunkeld. 

These  and  similar  testimonials  will,  we  are  certain, 
be  endorsed  by  all  who  have  visited  Dunkeld  in 
Summer  or  Autumn,  and  who  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  Nature.  The 
fact,  moreover,  that  this  district  has  been  long  the 
chosen  retreat  of  the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the 
philosopher  during  their  seasons  of  leisure,  sufficiently 
attests  the  rare  attractions  possessed  by  this  favoured 
spot. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  leaving  Murthly  tunnel,  the 
train  stops  at  Dunkeld  Station,  which  is  in  the  parish 
of  Little  Dunkeld,  and  barely  a  mile  from  Dunkeld 
itself.  Hotel  Omnibusses  run  between  the  Station  and 
Dunkeld,  in  conection  with  nearly  every  passenger 
train,  in  the  Summer  season. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  while  there  is  a  parish 
of  Little  Dunkeld,  there  is  no  parish  of  Dunkeld 
proper,  and  the  town,  or  rather  City,  of  Dunkeld  is 
located  partly  in  the  parish  of  Dowally,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Caputh.  The  former  Episcopal  arrangements 
must  account  for  this. 

The  village  adjoining  the  Railway  Station  is  Birnam. 
Although  the  name  is  sufficiently  ancient,  the  place  is 
modern,  and  owes  its  existence  to  the  railway.       It 


consists  of  some  two  dozen  well-built  two  and  three 
storeyed  houses,  rather  neat,  we  might  almost  say 
ornamental.  The  lower  flats  are,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  used  as  shops,  and  the  upper  are  mostly  let  out 
to  Summer  visitors.  The  "  Furnished  Apartments  " 
have  all  the  light,  tidy  appearance  which  pleases  the  eye, 
and  tends  to  cheerfulness  and  health.  There  are  few 
spots  where  better  or  more  comfortable  provision  is 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  casual  sojourner,  or 
where  families  may  be  housed  to  greater  advantage. 
The  Villas  surrounding  Birnam  are  ranged,  the  first 
series  on  the  lowermost  terrace  or  base  of  Birnam  Hill, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  railway;  the  second  on  a  ridge, 
or  rising  ground,  that  runs  nearly  parallel  to  that  on 
which  the  others  are  situated,  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  the  railway,  between  the  village  and  the  river. 

In  every  case,  the  site  selected  is  good,  and  the 
buildings  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  artistic  in 
their  appearance,  and  commodious  in  their  arrange- 
ments. We  have  seldom  seen  Nature  and  Art 
co-operating  so  harmoniously  and  effectively  to  produce 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  mind.  The  largest, 
St  Mary's  Tower,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  John  Manners,  is  in  itself,  but  especially 
when  viewed  in  connection  with  its  well  laid  out  and 
well  kept  grounds,  a  most  eligible  residence.  The 
most  recent,  Craigbae,  erected  by  J.  A.  Harris,  Esq.,  is 
the  outermost  of  the  first  series,  and  at  a  higher 
elevation  than  any.     As  seen  from  the  Railway  Station, 


it  has  a  most  picturesque  appearance,  and  we  are 
certain  that  the  view  which  it  commands  must  at  times 
be  enchanting. 

Hotels — There  is  only  one  Hotel  in  Birnam — 
"Birnam  Hotel,"  (J.  B.  Pople.)  It  is  in  the  castellated 
style — somewhat  too  massive  to  impress  one  with  the 
idea  of  a  place  of  entertainment.  Internally,  however, 
there  is  every  convenience  and  comfort  that  the 
traveller  can  desire.  It  is  a  first-class  Hotel.  To 
anglers  it  holds  out  the  additional  attraction,  that  there 
is  connected  with  it  a  considerable  stretch  of  water, 
embracing  several  of  the  best  salmon  casts  on  this  part 
of  the  Tay. 

Post-Office — 

Arrivals  from  the   South,  and  delivery,  ...7.30;  10,  a.m. 

Do.         do.       North,          do.          ...7.30,  a.m 
Departures  for  the  South,  Box  closes, 2.20;  6,  p.m. 

Do.         do.       North,  do 8.50,  a.m  ;  6,  p.m. 

Public  Worship — 

Parish  Church  of  Little  Dunkeld — Service  at  11,  a.m. 

St.  Margaret^  Episcopal  j  Service  at  ^^  a  m.  and  ^  p>m> 

Rail. 


Distances — 

R 

Aberfeldy,    . . . 

18 

Amulree, 

10 

Ballinluig,    . . . 

8 

Blair  Athole, 

..       191 

Blairgowrie, 

12 

Crieff, 

22 

Dowally, 

••         4i 

Inverness,     ... 

102 

i6f  miles 


8 

I9i 

21$ 

33i 

Dalguise,   ...  4J 
I28J 


Road. 

Rail. 

24  miles. 

—  miles. 

...       I6i     „           

i6£     „ 

9     ,.     Ballinluig, 

8     „ 

15     n            

isi  » 

I2i      „                

I2|      „ 

•••           2j      „              

5» 

Kenmore, 
Killiecrankie, 
Logierait,      . . . 
Perth, 

Pitlochry,      . . . 
Rumbling  Bridge, 

Excursions — As  Dunkeld  is  in  some  respects 
more  central  than  Birnam,  we  shall  only  connect  the 
latter  with  two  excursions,  referring  the  readers 
further  on  for  the  others. 

1.  To  Birnam  Hill,  (1,324  feet).  This  has  been 
made  classic  by  the  genius  of  Shakespeare.  In  his 
Tragedy  of  "Macbeth"  the  popular  tradition  relative 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  which  foreshadowed 
the  death  of  the  tyrant  is  taken  advantage  of  with 
great  effect.  As  a  copy  of  Shakespeare  may  not  be 
at  hand,  we  shall  quote  the  passage  in  which  Macbeth 
receives  tidings  well  fitted  to  alarm  him  : — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Macb.     Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue  ;  thy  story  quickly. 

Mess.     Gracious  my  lord, 
I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.     As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and,  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar,  and  slave  ! 

{Striking  him. 

Mess.     Let  me  endure  your  wrath  if  t  be  not  so  ; 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 


8 

I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pull  in  resolution  ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth  :  *  Fear  not,  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane  ; ' — and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out ! — 
If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear, 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone 
Ring  the  alarum-bell : — Blow  wind  !  come  wrack  ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

The  path  leading  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  strikes  off 
the  road  to  the  Station,  about  30  yards  from  it,  and 
exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  goods  depot. 
It  passes  underneath  the  Railway,  and  upwards 
alongside  of  Inchewan  burn.  The  ascent  is  compara- 
tively easy,  as  there  is  a  well  made  road  reaching  nearly 
to  the  summit. 

The  view  from  the  top  more  than  rewards  any 
fatigue  connected  with  the  effort.  The  most  conspi- 
cuous objects  are  Ben  Lawers,  Schiechallion,  Farragon, 
Ben-y-Vrackie,  and  the  Ben-y-gloes  stretching  in  almost 
continuous  connection  from  west  to  north,  and  forming 
by  themselves  an  outline  scene  of  surpassing  grandeur. 
In  the  far  east  you  see  Dunsinane  and  the  Sidlaw  range, 
and,  lying  between,  Strathmore — the  great  valley  famed 


for  its  fertility.  To  the  south  lies  Perth ;  and  beyond, 
the  Lomonds;  and  to  the  south-west,  the  valley  of 
the  Earn. 

There  is  a  lower  summit,  the  view  from  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  It  conceals  from  parties  on  the 
higher  elevation  much  that  is  interesting,  we  might  say 
fascinating,  in  the  landscape  underneath  its  shadow. 
Having  reached  it,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Tay  for 
miles  lies  spread  out  before  the  view  of  the  onlooker. 
Birnam  with  its  numerous  villas,  Dunkeld  with  its 
magnificent  bridge  and  time-honoured  Cathedral,  the 
chain  of  lakes  on  the  uplands  between  and  Blairgowrie 
are  all  revealed,  and  no  man  who  has  a  spark  of 
patroitism  in  his  bosom  can  repress  feelings  similar  to 
those  by  which  Scott  in  his  "Marmion"  represents 
Fitz  Eustace  as  being  fired  when 

"As  if  to  give  his  rapture  bent, 
The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent, 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand, 
And,  making  demi-volte  in  air, 
Cried,  "Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land." 

At  the  foot  of  Birnam  Hill,  on  the  S.  E.  side,  is 
a  circular  mound.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
called  "Duncan's  Hill."  It  is  in  all  likelihood  the  site 
of  a  fort  held  in  person  at  one  time  by  King  Duncan, 
whose  death  forms  one  of  the  painful  episodes  in 
Scottish  History. 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  Birnam  Hill  may  be 
easily  accomplished  within  three  hours. 


JO 

2.  Murthly  Castle — A  delightful  excursion 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tay  may  be  made  to  Murthly 
Castle.  The  New  Castle,  as  it  is  called,  has  continued, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  in  an  unfinished  state  for 
forty-four  years.  It  was  commenced  in  1829,  from  plans 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gillespie  Graham,  of  Edinburgh ;  but 
on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Stewart,  its  projector,  the 
work  was  discontinued.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
younger  brother,  Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart,  who, 
in  connection  with  his  perversion  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  built  the  small  but  elegant  chapel  which  stands 
between  the  old  castle  and  the  river. 

Adjoining  the  chapel  is  a  mortuary  chapel  still  used 
by  the  family  as  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  in  front  is  an 
avenue  of  yew  trees,  which  is  very  appropriately  styled 
"the  Dead  Walk." 

Between  the  old  castle  and  the  new  there  was  at 
one  time  a  garden  in  the  stiff  Dutch  style,  so  fashionable 
in  the  days  of  our  grandfathers.  This  has  given  place 
to  lawns  and  terraces,  but  some  traces  of  the  old 
characteristic  features  still  remain. 

The  old  castle  itself  has  many  claims  on  our 
notice.  The  date  of  its  erection  has  been  lost,  but  it 
must  have  been  some  centuries  back.  Several 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  made,  bringing 
the  whole  building  more  into  conformity  with  modern 
tastes  and  requirements.  In  the  old  times  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  royal  hunting  seat.  The  grounds  are  very 
extensive  and  attractive.     Sir  John  Stewart,  the  founder 


of  the  new  castle,  had  evidently  a  fine  taste  as  a 
landscape  gardener,  and  to  him  we  owe  many  of  the 
grand  avenues,  and  extensive  terraces  and  lawns,  which 
were  formed  so  as  to  adapt  the  grounds  to  the  site  and 
style  of  the  projected  edifice,  but 

"  Over  him  triumphant  Death  his  dart  shook." 
The  present  proprietor  is  Sir  A.  D.  D.  Stewart  of 
Grandtully.  It  is  however  held  on  lease  by  one 
whose  name  will  be  remembered,  when  that  of  lords 
and  barons  not  a  few  will  be  forgotten — Mr.  Millais, 
the  artist. 


IDunftelfc. 


f^-ir^jHE  approach  to  Dunkeld  is  very  beautiful. 
^  From  Birnam  you  very  gradually  descend 
till  you  reach  the  point  where,  leaving  the 
highway  to  Aberfeldy,  you  turn  to  the  right, 
and  approach  the  bridge.  Consequently,  the 
scenery  beyond  the  river  is  to  a  great  extent 
hidden  from  your  view ;  but,  when  you  reach 
"the  keystane"  of  the  central  arch,  the  whole 
landscape  lies  spread  out  before  and  around  you. 
You  occupy  a  position  from  which,  whether  you  look 
up  or  down  the  glorious  river,  back  on  Birnam,  with 
Birnam  Hill  closing  in  the  view  on  the  south,  or 
forward  to  the  "city,"  nestling  at  the  foot  of  hills  that 
might  pass  for  the  outer  bulwarks  of  an  Alpine  valley, 
you  witness  a  scene  on  which  you  are  fain  to  pause 

and  gaze — 

"And  gaze  awhile 
That  you  may  call  it  up  when  far  away." 

Before  reaching  the  bridge,  you  cannot  fail  to  observe 
the  Parish  Church  of  Little  Dunkeld,  a  plain  square 
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building,  but  placed  on  one  of  the  sides  of  a 
magnificent  park.  We  are  here  reminded  of  the  well- 
known  lines,  comical  indeed,  but  perhaps  serious 
enough  at  the  time  : — 

* '  O,  what  a  parish  !  what  a  terrible  parish  ! 

O,  what  a  parish  is  Little  Dunkel'  ! 
They  hae  hang't  the  minister,  drouned  the  precentor, 

Dung  down  the  steeple,  and  drucken  the  bell. 
Though  the  steeple  was  down,  the  kirk  was  still  stan'in, 

They  biggit  a  lum  where  the  bell  used  to  hang  ; 
A  still  pat  they  gat,  and  they  brewed  Hielan'  Whisky, 
On  Sundays  they  drank  it,  and  rantit,  and  sang." 

The  Bridge  of  Dunkeld  is  quite  a  historical 
structure.  It  was  built  by  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Athole 
who,  for  the  purpose,  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  1803.  It  was  begun  in  1805,  and  completed  in  1809. 
As  early  as  1469,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  form 
a  bridge  partly  of  wood,  and  partly  of  stone,  but  the 
effort  failed.  A  second  attempt  was  made  by  Bishop 
Brown,  in  15 12,  which  was  eventually  completed  by 
Bishop  Gavin  Douglas,  but  only  so  as  to  allow  foot 
passengers  to  cross.  This  bridge  was  swept  away,  in  all 
likelihood,  by  one  of  the  great  winter  floods,  which 
often  prove  so  destructive,  but  no  record  of  this  exists. 
The  present  bridge  is  well  worthy  of  the  grand  site  which 
it  occupies,  and  the  broad  stream  which  it  spans;  and,  we 
say,  all  honour  to  the  memory  of  Duke  John  of  Athole 
who  completed  this  and  many  other  works  which  still 
praise  him.  It  consists  of  one  central  arch  of  90  feet, 
two  of  84,  two  of  74,  and  two  smaller  of  20  feet — in 
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a  446  feet.  The  cost  was,  including  the  necessary 
work  on  the  approaches,  ,£33,978  17s.  id.  :  of  which 
^£7,027  9s.  9d.  was  contributed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges;  and  ^£18,000  was 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  pontages  or  tolls. 
Latterly,  this  tax,  amounting  to  one  half-penny  on  each 
foot  passenger,  began  to  be  regarded  as  a  nuisance. 
Riots  and  law-pleas  were  the  result,  on  the  merits 
of  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here. 
It  is  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  put  on  record 
the  fact  that  the  tax  has  ceased,  in  consequence 
of  the  county,  in  1879,  taking  over  the  debt  amounting 
to  ;£  11,000,  in  connection  with  its  acceptance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  Roads  and  Bridges'  Act. 

We  now  enter  the  "  City  "  of  Dunkeld.  But,  is  it 
really  a  city  ?  Nearly  all  the  tourist  guides  describe  it 
as  a  village,  or  at  most  a  town,  and  some  of  them  are 
not  over  flattering  in  their  descriptions.  This  and  our 
question  remind  us  of  Andrew  Fairservice's  answer  to 
Francis  Osbaldistone's  question  in  "Rob  Roy," — 
"  A  town  ca'ad  Glasgow !  Glasgow's  a  ceety^  man."  And 
so  is  Dunkeld,  although  it  has  not  the  magnitude  of 
Glasgow,  or  even  of  St.  Andrews.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  see  of  a  Bishop — a  seety,  as  Andrew  Fairservice 
very  correctly  pronounced  it,  and  the  name  once  got 
cannot  be  lost,  unless,  indeed,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
be  obtained  for  the  purpose  ! 

As  you  enter  it,  Dunkeld  makes  rather  a  favourable 
impression  on  you.     The  outstanding  buildings  that 
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face  you — the  Hotel,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  Bank 
on  the  one  side,  are  more  than  respectable  in  their 
appearance,  and  the  long  stretch  of  street  right  in 
front  is  such  as  many  a  second-rate  town  in  Scotland 
might  be  proud  to  boast  of.  No  doubt,  when  you  go 
a  little  farther  on  and  look  right  and  left,  up  or  down, 
your  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  not  increased.  But, 
taken  as  a  whole  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkeld  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  city. 

Dunkeld  has  a  remarkable  history.  It  goes  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  the  Romans,  whose  conquest  of 
Caledonia  never  extended  beyond  the  Pass  of  Birnam, 
which  is  really  the  "  Mouth  of  the  Highlands."  The 
very  origin  of  its  name  connects  it  with  the  martial 
days  of  old.  In  Gaelic  it  is  Dun-Ghail-dhuin — the 
fort  or  stronghold  of  the  Caledons.  While  the  Pictish 
Kingdom  existed,  it  was  often  the  abode  of  Royalty, 
and  the  knoll  known  by  the  name  of  the  "King's 
Seat "  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate  the  spot  where 
the  Royal  Courts  were  held.  In  the  6th  century,  it 
was  visited  by  Columba  and  Kentingern,  whose 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  so  successful  among  the 
Scots  and  Picts.  From  that  time  it  became  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Culdees  {Cultores  Dei — Worshippers  of 
God.)  In  1 187,  David  I.  susperseded  the  Culdee 
Establishment  by  one  more  conformable  to  the  worship 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  eventually 
it  rose  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Several  of 
the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld  were  noteworthy  men,  although 
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some  of  them  were  most  conspicious  as  members  of 
the  Church  militant.  But  the  one  whose  name  will 
always  be  most  generally  and  favourably  associated 
with  this  see  is  Gavin  Douglas,  (formerly  referred  to  as 
having  completed  the  first  bridge,)  son  of  Archibald 
Earl  of  Douglas,  best  known  in  history  as  "Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat."  In  his  "Marmion,"  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  the  famous  chapel  scene  at  Tantallon  Castle, 
introduces  him  with  great  effect : — 
"  A  bishop  by  the  altar  stood, 

A  noble  lord  of  Douglas  blood, 

With  mitre  sheen,  and  rocquet  white. 

Yet  showed  his  meek  and  thoughtful  eye 

But  little  pride  of  prelacy : 

More  pleased  that  in  a  barbarous  age, 

He  gave  rude  Scotland  Virgil's  page, 

Than  that  beneath  his  rule  he  held 

The  bishopric  of  fair  Dunkeld." 

But  it  is  time  we  were  giving  particulars  to  which 
every  tourist  must  more  or  less  frequently  refer. 

Hotels — The  Duke  of  Athole  Arms, 
(D.  Robertson)  at  the  entrance,  and  close  to  the 
bridge — a  first-class  Hotel.  With  it,  is  connected  a 
fine  stretch  of  water,  on  which  the  skilful  angler  for 
salmon  is  sure,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be 
successful. 

The  Royal,  (Fisher's.)  Further  up  the  main 
street,  on  the  left  side.     Also  an  excellent  Hotel. 

There  are  two  other  smaller  inns  in  the  street 
which  leads  to  the  Cathedral. 
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Post  Office — 

Mails  from  the  South,  and  delivery, ...8.30 ;  10.15,  a«m- 

Do.       do.      North,  do.         ...8.30;  10.15,  a.m. — 7>  P-m« 

Mails   to   the    South,  Box  closes, 2.5;    5.45,    p.m. 

Do.       do.      North,  do.  ...8.30,  a.m. — 2.5;5.45,p.m 

Places  of  Worship  and  Hours  of  Service — 

Established  Church — II,  a.m.  ;  6.30,  p.m. 
Free  Church —  do.  do. 

Conveyances — 

During  the  Summer  months  a  coach  leaves  Dunkeld 
about  9,  a.m.,  reaching  Blairgowrie  a  little  before  n. 
It  passes  thence  to  Braemar,  by  Spittal  of  Glenshee, 
and  arrives  about  5.30,  p.m.  Fares,  including  driver 
from  15/-  to  17/.     The  whole  distance  is  47  miles. 

The  first  spot  which  most  tourists  are  likely  to 
visit  is  The  Cathedral.  It  occupies  a  very  fine  site 
near  the  river,  embowered  among  trees,  some  of  them 
of  magnificent  proportions,  and  surrounded  by  a  green 
lawn  which  slopes  towards  the  stream,  and  is  diversified 
here  and  there  by  groups  of  shrubs  tastefully  arranged 
and  kept  in  the  most  beautiful  order.  A  very  brief 
survey  will  suffice  to  shew  that  it  was  built  at 
different  times,  and  that  the  parties  in  charge  were  not 
all  of  the  same  mind  as  to  style  and  order.  Hence 
the  want  of  unity  that  prevades  its  several  parts. 
Perhaps  the  more  modern  arrangements  may  have 
tended  to  increase  and  intensify  this  impression,  for 
part  of  it  is  in  ruins,  and  part  in  use  for  the  worship  of 
God.  The  Choir  was  begun  by  Bishop  Sinclair  in 
13 1 8.     In  1406,  Bishop  Cardney  founded  the  Nave, 
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(now  in  ruins),  but  it  was  not  till  1448  that  it  was 
finished,  and  in  1460,  the  whole  building  was  completed 
by  Bishop  Thomas  Lauder. 

In  1560,  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  was 
despoiled  of  its  images,  and  all  other  vestiges  of 
Romish  superstition.  The  parties,  however,  to  whom 
the  work  of  purgation  was  intrusted,  abetted,  or  rather 
urged  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  heartily 
tired  of  the  oppression  of  the  clergy,  sacked  it,  and 
left  it  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins.  This  state  of 
things  continued,  growing  of  course  gradually  worse, 
till  Duke  John,  with  his  customary  generosity,  had  the 
Choir  converted  into  a  parish  Church  at  an  expense  of 
;£6,ooo,  of  which,  however,  he  obtained  ^1,000 
from  the  Government  of  the  day. 

The  Chapter  House,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Cathedral,  is  still  complete,  and,  beneath  it,  is  one  of 
the  two  burial  vaults  of  the  Athole  family. 

There  are  some  remarkable  monuments  within  the 
ruins — notably  that  of  the  "  Wolf  of  Badenoch,''  * 
so  called  from  his  ferocity — fourth  son  of  Robert  II. 
It  consists  of  a  statue  in  armour,  having  a  lion's  head 
at  the  feet,  and  with  the  following  inscription — "  Hie 
jacet  Alexander  Senescalus,  Filius  Roberti  Regis 
Scotorum  et  Elizabethe  More,  Dominus  de  Buchan  et 
Badenoch,   qui  obiit  a.d.,    1394."      He   sleeps   here 

*We  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  learn  more 
regarding  the  "Wolf  of  Badenoch,"  to  a  work  of  that  name 
written  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder. — Cheap  Edition,  price  6d. 
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side  by  side  with  Deans  and  Bishops — he  who,  in 
his  life-time  had  plundered  churches,  burnt  a  cathedral, 
and  treated  the  clergy  with  the  greatest  cruelty. 

Among  the  more  recent  is  a  marble  tablet  erected 
in  the  vestibule,  by  the  officers  and  privates  of  the 
42nd  Highlanders  (Freacadan  Dubh,  the  "Black 
Watch,")  in  memory  of  their  comrades  who  had  fallen 
in  battle  from  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the 
regiment  (1740)  to  the  close  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in 
1859.  On  either  side  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
nineteen  battles  in  which  the  regiment  has  earned  for 
itself  a  name  and  fame  that  will  not  perish  while  time 
lasts.  Standing  out  against  the  white  marble  panel,  of 
which  the  tablet  forms  the  central  object,  a  group,  life 
size,  in  alto  relievo^  fixes  the  visitor's  attention.  The 
principal  figure  is  that  of  an  officer  of  the  42nd 
scanning  the  field  after  the  close  of  the  battle.  His 
eye  rests  on  the  searchers  who  have  just  discovered  the 
body  of  a  brother-officer.  On  the  left  lies  the  body  of 
a  young  ensign  under  the  remnants  of  a  broken 
carriage,  the  regimental  colours  still  in  his  closed  hand. 
This  is  allowed  to  be  the  finest  mural  monument  in 
Scotland,  and  does  infinite  credit  to  the  genius  of 
Sir  John  Steele,  the  sculptor. 

Mention  is  made  in  some  of  the  older  guide  books 
of  an  epitaph  written  by  the  poet  Pennycuik,  designed 
to  be  inscribed  on  the  tombstone  of  one  Margery 
Scott,  a  centenarian,  who  was  interred  in  the  churchyard 
here  in  1728.     Why  the  intention  was  not  carried  out 
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we  cannot  tell.     It  is  so  great  a  curiosity,  that  we  will 
be  excused  for  inserting  it  here  : — 

"Stop,  passenger,  until  my  life  you  read  ! 

The  living  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead. 

Five  times  five  years,  unwedded  was  my  life  ; 

Five  times  five  years,  I  was  a  virtuous  wife  ; 

Ten  times  five  years,  I  wept  a  widow's  woes  ; 

Now,  tired  of  human  scenes,  I  here  repose. 

Betwixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  were  seen 

Seven  mighty  kings  of  Scotland  and  a  queen  ; 

Full  twice  five  years  the  Commonwealth  I  saw  ; 

Ten  times  the  subjects  rise  against  the  law ; 

And,  wrhich  is  worse  than  any  civil  war, 

A  king  arraigned  before  the  subjects'  bar, — 

Swarms  of  sectarians,  hot  with  hellish  rage, 

Cut  off  his  royal  head  upon  the  stage. 

Twice  did  I  see  old  Prelacy  pulled  down, 

And  twice  the  cloak  did  sink  beneath  the  gown. 

I  saw  the  Stuart  race  thrust  out ;  nay,  more, 

I  saw  our  country  sold  for  English  ore  ; 

Our  numerous  nobles,  who  have  famous  been, 

Sunk  to  the  lowly  number  of  sixteen. 

Such  desolations  in  my  days  have  been, 

I  have  an  end  of  all  perfection  seen." 

The  stranger  who  has  been  admitted  to  see  the 
Cathedral  and  walk  among  the  tombs  of  the  dead, 
inside  and  outside  of  its  ruins,  will  scarcely  require  to 
be  told  that  the  public  and  private  grounds  are  here  so 
connected  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
boundary  line.  The  plain  villa,  between  the  Cathedral 
and  the  river,  but  closer  to  the  latter  than  the  former, 
is  the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole, 
the  evidences  of  whose  cultured  taste  are  visible  all 
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around.  It  says  much  for  her  kindliness  of  disposition 
that  the  walks  are  all,  with  only  such  restriction  as  is 
necessary,  open  to  the  public,  and  that  even  the  gardens 
are  not  held  so  exclusive  but  that  courtesy  on  the  one 
side  may  secure  privilege  on  the  other. 

The  principal  walk,  called  the  Terrace  Walk,  leads 
along  the  river  side  to  the  ferry.  But,  diverging  from  it, 
there  are  many  points  worthy  of  a  visit,  Stanley  Hill, 
a  beautiful  wooded  knoll,  the  Diary,  &c.  But,  prom- 
inent among  other  objects  stands  the  majestic  entrance 
to  the  Palace  which  Duke  John  proposed  to  build,  and, 
for  the  purpose,  it  is  generally  believed,  sold  the 
Athole  property  in  the  Isle  of  Man ;  whence  the  title 
"  King  of  Man  "  descended  to  the  successive  dukes. 
It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  no  intention  ever  to  re- 
sume the  work,  as  the  portion  of  the  building  erected 
at  great  expense  is  now  virtually  a  quarry,  from  which 
stones  are  regularly  removed  for  structural  uses. 

In  1842,  and  again  in  1865  and  1866,  the  Queen 
visited  this  spot,  and  on  one  of  the  occasions  planted  a 
Cedar  (Cedrus  Atlanticus)  to  commemorate  the  visit. 
On  her  first  visit  she  was  received  by  Lord  Glenlyon, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Athole,  father  of  the  present  duke, 
who  was  at  the  time  threatened  with  blindness,  to 
which  in  her  diary  the  Queen  touchingly  refers.  On 
the  second  occasion,  she  came  on  a  visit  of  condolence 
to  his  widow.  It  is  to  his  memory  that  the  very  fine 
fountain  at  the  Cross  was  erected  in  1866,  from  plans 
furnished  by  Mr.  Robertson  of  Perth. 
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&.  NE  of  the  most  delightful  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld,  is  that  to  the 
Hermitage,  and  the  Falls  of  the  Braan.  It 
is  desirable,  perhaps  necessary,  for  the  visitor 
to  put  himself  or  party  under  the  direction  of 
the  guide,  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
route  is  along  the  Terrace  Walk,  already  referred  to, 
by  the  river  side,  to  the  ferry  opposite  the  point  where 
the  Braan  joins  the  Tay.  Otherwise,  the  visitor  and 
party  must  pass  over  Dunkeld  Bridge,  and  at  the  cross 
road  turn  to  the  right,  proceeding  towards  Dalguise. 
In  passing  the  small  village  of  Inver  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  it  will  be  well  to  visit  the  house  of  Niel 
Gow,  the  man  who  a  century  ago  was  so  well  known 
throughout  Scotland  as  a  violinist  and  composer. 
Niel  was  a  wit  as  well  as  a  fiddler,  and  in  both 
characters  was  a  great  favourite  with  Duke  John.  We 
have  only  space  for  a  single  example  of  his  wit,  turned 
to  good  account,  like  a  canny  Scot.     The  Duke  was 
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fishing  the  river  one  morning  when  Niel  was  taking  his 
early  stroll  by  its  side.  His  Grace  rather  proud  of 
his  success,  and  fishing  for  a  compliment,  hailed  the 
musician — "  Hilloa,  Niel,  I  have  caught  four  salmon. 
What  would  you  have  said  if  you  had  caught  as  many?" 
"  Please  your  Grace/'  was  the  reply,  "  I  would  have 
said,  now,  take  one  of  these  salmon  up  to  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  with  my  compliments."  "Ah, 
you  rascal/'  shouted  the  Duke,  "  I  see  well  what  you 
mean,  and  you  shall  have  one  of  them."  When  you 
cross  the  Dalguise  road,  you  pass  by  a  foot-path  into 
the  glen,  little  expecting  the  scene  that  is  soon  to  meet 
your  eye.  The  wood  gets  thicker,  and  the  rush  of  the 
river  is  more  and  more  broken  as  you  ascend.  Then 
the  roar  of  a  waterfall  is  distinctly  heard,  and,  in  a 
very  brief  space,  you  see  before  you  a  strange-looking 
building,  that  in  classic  times  might  have  passed  for  a 
temple  to  some  woodland  goddess.  This  is  the 
Hermitage.  At  one  time,  and  as  formed  by  the 
ubiquitous  Duke  John,  it  contained  an  apartment  or 
hall  to  which  the  name  of  Ossian  was  assigned.  In  it 
a  number  of  mirrors  were  so  arranged  that  when  the 
shutters  of  the  window  were  suddenly  removed,  a 
strange  effect  was  produced  by  the  reflection  of  the 
mass  of  tumbling  water  falling,  as  it  were,  in  all 
directions.  It  was  a  great  attraction  for  visitors  ;  and 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  gunpowder  by  some  unknown 
miscreants,  much  regret  was  felt  for  the  loss,  while 
righteous  indignation  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  the 
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villains,  one  of  whom  common  report  made  sure,  was 
an  Irishman. 

The  Falls  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  especially  when 
the  river  is  swollen.  They  are  of  no  great  height,  but 
the  deep  ravine  into  which  the  water  discharges  itself, 
the  masses  of  distorted  and  water-worn  rock  on  every 
hand,  and  the  gorgeous  trees  all  round,  form  a  scene 
not  readily  forgotten. 

Farther  up  the  river,  are  the  second  Falls,  at  what 
is  called  the  Rumbling  Bridge.  They  are  very 
similar  in  character  to  the  first ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  features  sufficiently  distinctive  to  make  them 
well  worthy  of  a  visit.  When  one  looks  at  the  tumbling, 
tossing  water,  churned  into  whiteness,  as  it  madly 
rushes  against  and  over  the  rocks  that  at  every  point 
seem  as  if  they  would  resist  its  progress,  we  are  reminded 
of  Byron's  lines — 

"  The  fall  of  waters  !  rapid  as  the  light, 
The  flashing  mass  foams,  shaking  the  abyss  ; 
The  hell  of  waters  !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture." 
Or  turning  from  the  river  to  the  rocks,   Scott's  de- 
scription of  a  very  different  and  wilder  scene,  is  in 
some  parts  most  appropriate  as  applied  to  the  spot  we 
are  now  surveying — 

"  Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shattered  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill, 
And  that  each  naked  precipice, 
Sable  ravine  and  dark  abyss, 
Tells  of  the  outrage  still." 
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For  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  fact  that,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  ceaseless  flow  of  water,  the 
element  that  yields  so  readily  to  pressure,  should 
exercise  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the  hard  trap  rock. 
The  visitor  may  now  cross  the  bridge,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  gain  the  public  road  which  unites  Crieff 
and  Dunkeld.  If  he  is  an  antiquarian  he  may  turn  to 
the  right,  and,  after  a  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  reach 
Trochrie,  of  whose  castle  all  that  remains  is  the  "  ivy- 
mantled  tower,"  the  size  of  which  the  neighbouring 
farmers  are  gradually  reducing  for  practical  ends.  If 
he  prefers  returning  to  Dunkeld,  he  turns  to  the  left, 
and  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  the  walk  downhill,  getting, 
time  after  time,  glorious  views  of  the  valley  of  the  Tay, 
with  Craig-y-Barns  right  in  front,  and  "the  city" 
nestling  at  its  foot;  while  "distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view."  At  one  point,  he  will  be  able  to  look 
down  towards  the  Hermitage  far  below,  and  the  bridge 
that  spans  the  Braan  forming  a  prominent  and 
interesting  object. 


^^xto  m/*^p^ 


Hecent  of  Cratg^Barns* 


'O  tourist,  we  are  quite  sure,  who  has  leisure 

sufficient,    will    neglect    visiting   Craig-y- 

Barns.     Very  naturally,  the  Cathedral  and 

V&lfc*      tne  surrounding  attractions  will,  first  of  all, 

demand  and  receive  his  attention.     But,  after 

A        this,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  he  will 

defer  further  a  visit  to  this  grand  "Rock  of  the 

Gaps ; "  for  we  confess,  that  if  it  was  absent  from  the 

landscape,  the  scenery  would  be  greatly  shorn  of  its 

glory.     There  are  many  beautiful  walks,  so  varied  in 

their  surroundings,   that  the  effect  produced  is   ever 

changing.     At  one  point   the  gloom   is   intense,   the 

dark   firs  almost  shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Anon,  the  traveller  finds  himself  among  precipitous 

rocks,  that  rise  sheer  up  from  his  feet  to  a  height  that 

surprises  him.     Again  he  is  led  to  the  brink  of  a  ravine 

along  whose  narrow  base  a  little  stream  pursues  its 

course.      Onward  and  upward  he   presses,  taking  a 

short  survey  of  the  rocking  stone,   which  is  kept  from 

moving  by  artificial  props,    and  at  last   reaches  the 

Lover's  Leap,  where,   we  may  suppose  some  disap- 
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pointed  suitor,  preferring  death  to  life,  flung  himself 
madly  down.  From  this  point  a  splendid  view  of  the 
valley  beneath  is  obtained;  and  we  should  not  feel 
surprised  if  we  heard  the  onlooker  putting  the  question 
of  a  friend — a  Doctor  of  Divinity — who,  when  with 
grateful  heart  he  regarded  the  tokens  of  God's  goodness 
that  are  so  extensively  spread  over  the  face  of  Nature, 
exclaimed,  "Can  this  be  a  fallen  world?" 

If  the  visitor  to  Dunkeld  has  ample  time  on  hand, 
we  would  advise  him,  in  addition  to  the  ascent  of 
Craig-y-Barns,  to  undertake  that  of  Craigvinean, 
He  will  not  find  so  much  to  attract  his  attention  or 
excite  his  admiration,  and  the  view,  when  he  has 
reached  the  summit,  will  not  be  found  to  differ  much 
from  that  which  he  saw  from  the  height  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley — still  he  will  find  the  journey 
comparatively  easy,  and  throughout  enjoyable. 


Excursion  to  2>alomse, 

>NOTHER  excursion  which  we  would  recom- 

£  mend  is  a  little  more  difficult  of  arrangement, 

mMjK?     DUt  we  feel  assured  that  those  who  undertake 

^^^-     it  will  be  more  than  recompensed  for  their 

%      pains.     It   may   be   accomplished    either    by 

<^f      proceeding  to  Guay  (pronounced  Guy)  by  the 

Inverness  road    which    leads    along   the   left 

bank  of  the  Tay,  and  getting  the  train  from  Guay  to 

Dalguise,  and  then  walking  or  driving,  by  the  public 

road,  back  to  Dunkeld,  or  vice  versa,  which  we  prefer, 

and  will  accordingly  follow  in  our  description.     Much 

must  depend  on  the  train  arrangements,  and  not  a 

little  on  wind  and  weather. 

Crossing  the  river,  by  the  bridge,  we  pass  on  to 
Inver  and  thence  onwards  to  Dalguise.  The  view  of 
Craig-y-Barns  from  several  points  is  truly  magnificent, 
and  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the  river  greatly 
enhances  the  scene.  The  road,  so  far  following  the 
bend  of  the  river,  now  introduces  us  into  a  wider 
strath,  in  which  Ben-y-Vrackie  and  the  Ben-y-Gloes 
fill  in  the  background,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The 
scenery  in  the  immediate  foreground  is  tamer,  but 
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not  less  interesting.  Conspicuous  on  the  rising  ground 
beyond  the  river,  is  the  home  or  model  farm  of  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole — evidently  a  quadrangular 
range  of  buildings,  with  enclosed  yard.  It  is  white- 
washed, as  if  to  attract  attention ;  and  many  are  the 
queries  regarding  it  put  by  passengers  in  the  several 
trains,  as  they  sweep  past.  It  was  built  by  Duke  John, 
and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  still  maintained  are 
most  creditable. 

After  a  two  hour's  walk,  or  one  hour's  drive,  the 
excursionist  arrives  at  Dalguise.  The  only  thing 
here  to  be  noted  is  the  huge  sand-hills,  covered  with 
verdure  that  rise  up  along  the  base  of  the  hill  range, 
indicating  that  the  water-line  once  stood  greatly  higher, 
and  that  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  land  must  have 
led  to  the  wresting  of  this,  as  it  has  done  other  valleys, 
from  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  On  the  top  of  one 
of  these  sand-hills  stands  a  neat  little  Free  Church. 
As  you  pass  on  to  the  station,  you  barely  get  a  glimpse 
of  Dalguise  House,  (R.  Potter,  Esq.,)  embosomed 
among,  and  hidden  by  ancestral  trees. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  excursionist  has  so 
timed  his  arrival  as  to  suit  that  of  the  train  from  Perth. 
He  takes  a  ticket  for  Guay,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  is 
carried  across  the  river,  along  the  magnificent  viaduct 
that  forms  so  prominent  an  object  in  the  landscape,  and 
landed  at  Guay  on  the  other  side.  He  then  returns 
by  road  to  Dunkeld.  About  half-a-mile  from  the 
station,  he  reaches  Dowally — the  name  alike  of  a 
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farm,  a  village,  and  a  parish.  Close  to  the  road-side 
here,  he  observes  two  huge  stones,  upright,  close  to 
each  other.  Whether  they  form  part  of  a  Druidical 
circle,  or  are  the  head  stones  where  some  warriors  of 
the  old  time  are  buried,  is  uncertain.  History  is  silent. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the  parish  church  and 
graveyard.  The  cross  on  the  small  belfry  is  said  to 
have  once  adorned  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose 
site  is  now  occupied  by  its  successful  rival  \  and  the 
iron  Juggs  may  be  still  seen,  by  means  of  which 
offenders  against  morals  were  chained  to  the  church 
door-post,  and  so  exposed  to  the  pity  or  ridicule,  as 
the  case  might  be,  of  their  more  virtuous  neighbours. 
After  leaving  Dowally  the  visitor  finds  the  road 
hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  trees,  many  of  them  of 
gigantic  size.  At  intervals,  the  river  and  the  landscape 
open  up  to  his  view.  But  it  is  when  he  gets  among 
the  outlying  rocks  and  dells  of  Craig-y-Barns,  that  he 
has  a  fair  idea  of  the  surpassing  wildness  and  grandeur 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  which  soon  introduces 
him  again  to  the  outskirts  of  Dunkeld. 

After  passing  Guay  Station,  he  observes  across 
the  river,  and  on  an  eminence  above  it,  Kinnaird 
House.  The  situation  and  the  surroundings  are 
very  beautiful,  and  the  view  from  it  is  very  fine. 
It  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  and  is  let  to 
a  tenant. 

Ballinluig  Station  is  reached  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  branch   line  to  Aberfeldy  strikes  off  here,  and 
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parties  wishing  to  visit  the  Breadalbane  country  must 
change  carriages.  A  hundred  yards  or  so  along  the 
branch  line  a  fine  iron  bridge  spans  the  river  Tummel, 
and,  a  little  farther  on,  another  crosses  the  Tay.  The 
two  rivers  unite  about  half-a-mile  south  of  this.  Of 
the  two,  the  Tummel  contributes  the  larger  share  of 
water  to  form  the  united  stream.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  general  opinion,  and  appearances  seem  to  contradict 
it,  but  any  one  who  is  at  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
map,  and  compare  the  two  water  sheds,  and  takes 
especially  into  account  the  immense  bulk  of  water 
held  in  store  by  the  lochs— Tummel,  Rannoch,  Ericht, 
&c,  which  form  the  Tummel's  great  source  of  supply, 
will  readily  infer  it. 

There  is  not  much  to  attract  attention  at  Ballinluig 
or  its  neighbourhood.  Still  it  has  its  points  of  quiet 
rural  beauty  that  seem  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
anything  striking.  The  only  object  that  excites 
inquiry  is  the  hugh  Celtic  cross  that  tops  a  rugged 
rock  overhanging  the  Tummel.  It  is  the  monument 
raised  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Athole,  in 
whose  honour,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  memorial 
fountain  was  erected  at  Dunkeld. 


IRatural  Science. 


|EFORE  proceeding  farther,  we  think  it  will 
be  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  our  readers 
to  set  before  them  an  abridgement  of  the 
report  of  an  excursion  of  the  Members  of 
the  Natural  Science  Society  for  Perthshire  to 
explore  the  Tay  from  Logierait  to  Dunkeld, 
in  June  of  this  year. — "Without  particularizing 
localities,  the  river  banks  in  this  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Tay  may  be  described  as  presenting  in  succession 
four  chief  kinds  of  ground,  varying  somewhat  in  their 
local  characteristics.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
are  dealing  only  with  the  banks  proper,  i.e.,  the  ground 
between  the  fields  and  the  water.  In  the  first  place, 
we  find  wide  stretches  of  shingle,  more  or  less  over- 
flowed by  the  river  when  in  flood,  and  then  sometimes 
forming  islands.  The  lower  and  newer  parts  of  these 
consist  of  water-worn  stones  only,  but  in  the  higher 
and  older  portions  sand  and  humus  is  mingled  with  the 
stones,  and  a  scanty  vegetation  begins  to  appear. 
And  this  vegetation  is  full  of  suggestive  instruction  to 
the  thinking  botanist,  for  here  he  may  see  not  only 
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how  one  class  of  plants  prepares  the  ground  for  another, 
which  eventually  supplants  the  first,  to  be  in  turn 
supplanted ;  but  he  may  form  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  country  was  peopled  with  plants  at 
the  close  of  the  last  glacial  epoch.  In  the  second 
place,  we  find  wide  flat  grassy  haughs,  formed  probably 
by  the  accumulation  of  soil  on  the  top  of  the  shingles, 
and  more  or  less  overgrown  with  vegetation  of  a  more 
bushy  or  arboreal  nature.  Thirdly,  steep  banks 
bordered  by  the  fields  on  one  /side  and  by  a  rapid 
current  on  the  other  \  and,  fourthly,  steeper  and  higher 
banks,  sometimes  breaking  into  rocks,  and  generally 
densely  wooded. 

Even  at  this  comparatively  early  season — nearly 
two  hundred  kinds  of  flowering  plants  and  ferns  were 
noted.  Of  these  a  few  may  be  mentioned  : — Globe 
Flower  (Trollius  Europozus) ;  Columbine  (Aquilegia 
vulgaris)^  often  an  escape,  but  sometimes  found  native: 
Blue  Lupin  (Lupinns  perennis),  a  North  American 
plant  now  beginning  to  become  naturalized  on  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  rivers  of  Northern  Scotland ; 
Alpine  Lady's  Mantle  (Alchemilla  alpina) ;  Potentilla 
proewnbens,  Saxifraga  aizoides,  Galium  boreale,  Veronica 
montana,  Cowslip  (Primula  officinalis)  in  countless 
numbers.  Though  so  common  here,  yet  the  cowslip 
is  a  scarce  plant  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Oxyria 
reniformis,  Polygonum  viviparum,  Moonwort  (Botry- 
chium  lunaria),  Equisetum  pratense^  &c.  The  rarest 
plant  of  the  day  was  the  whorled-leaved  Solomon's 
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Seal  (Polygonatum  verticillatum)^  a  plant  found  in  only 
four  or  five  places  in  Britain.  In  this  locality  it  was 
discovered  some  years  ago  by  an  Associate  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Charles  MTntosh,  Inver. 

Owing  to  the  clouded  sky,  the  zoologists  of  the 
party  found  less  to  do  than  the  botanists.  The 
ornithologists  were  interested  in  watching  the  behaviour 
ci  the  numerous  oyster-catchers  (Hcematopus  ostralegus) 
which  inhabit  this  part  of  the  Tay,  and  whose  wild 
cries  resounded  far  and  near,  mingled  with  those  of 
the  lapwing  (  Vanellus  cristatus)  and  sandpiper  (Totanns 
hypoleucus),  while  now  again  from  the  woods  came  the 
melodious  note  of  the  cuckoo.  Numerous  sand-martins 
(Cotile  riparia)  flitted  over  the  river,  and  an  occasional 
grey  wagtail  (Motacilla  melanope)  flew  across  the  stream. 

The  entomologists  found  occupation  in  beating  the 
juniper  bushes  for  the  caterpillars  of  the  somewhat 
rare  Therajuniperata,  while  to  their  nets  fell  specimens 
of  Emmelesia  albulata,  Eupcecilia  ciliella,  Grapholitha 
ulicetana^  Botys  fuscalis^  and  other  insects." 


pttlocbr?, 

— -^^ — 

Jf  OTHING  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  valley 
through  which  the  Tummel  rushes  onward 
to  join  the  Tay.  Apart  altogether  from  its 
outer  fringe  of  wood  and  hill,  and  its  grand 
i|^  background,  looking  northwards,  it  possesses 
all  the  features  that  are  necessary  to  make  such 
a  landscape  as  the  eye  delights  to  rest,  and  the 
memory  to  dwell  on.  Its  rich  and  well  watered  fields, 
with  farm-houses  and  cottars'  dwellings  interspersed, 
the  wooded  knolls  and  slopes  that  stretch  away  toward 
the  moorlands,  studded  with  mansions,  cannot  fail  to 
attract  and  interest  the  traveller,  as  he  passes  along. 

If  he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  Coupe 
carriage,  he  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  first  glimpse  he 
gets  of  Pitlochry.  The  Hydropathic,  with  its  grand 
site  and  huge  proportions,  first  of  all  fixes  his  eye; 
Dundarach,  dwarfed  by  its  big  neighbour,  but  presenting 
architecturally,  all  the  points  of  a  perfect  villa,  compels 
attention ;  and  the  other  buildings,  occupying  every 
available  site,  along  the  several  ridges,  more  or  less 
pretentious  in  their  claims  to  notice,  present  a  tout 
ensemble  that  is  certain  to  make  a  pleasant  impression 
on  nearly  every  mind. 
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The  train  soon  slows,  and,  in  a  little,  Pitlochry  is 
reached. 

The  first  thing  that  attracts  attention  is  the  New 
Station.  It  is  in  marked  contrast,  as  to  appearance 
and  accommodation,  to  its  wooden  predecessor,  whose 
shabbiness  was  an  eyesore  alike  to  the  Pitlochrians 
and  their  visitors.  The  architect,  Mr.  Craig,  Leith, 
has  done  justice  to  himself  and  his  employers;  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Dick,  has  carried  out  the  ideas  of  the 
designer  with  great  ability.  %  Now  that  the  High- 
land Railway  Company  have  begun  a  good  and 
necessary  work,  would  it  not  be  well  to  follow  it  up 
by  giving  Killiecrankie,  Ballinluig,  and  some  other 
stations  along  the  line  a  share  in  this  benefit. 

Hotels. — Fisher's.  Adjoining  the  station,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  private  walk,  and  tastefully 
laid  out  flower  gardens.  This  is  a  first-class  hotel, 
commodious,  and  furnished  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience.  The  grounds  have  been  lately  extended, 
and  now  include  a  bowling-green,  with  lawn  tennis  and 
croquet  grounds.  Visitors  have  the  privilege  of  a 
large  stretch  of  salmon  water  on  the  Tummell,  reach- 
ing from  the  Bridge  of  Cluny  to  Pool  Douer,  on  which 
'there  is  a  boat,  and  where,  in  ordinarily  favourable 
circumstances,  the  angler  has  every  reason  to  expect 
success. 

Scotland's  Hotel.  This  is  also  an  excellent 
Hotel,  commodious  and  comfortable.  It  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  village,  less  than  five  minutes  walk 
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from  the  railway  station.  It  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  the  extensive  patronage  it  receives,  and  the  charges 
are  very  moderate. 

The  Athole  Hydropathic.  We  are  not  sure  but 
that  objection  will  be  taken  to  our  classing  this  estab- 
lishment along  with  the  hotels.  But,  after  all,  it  is  in 
reality  a  huge  Temperance  Hotel,  with  the  very  desir- 
able and  attractive  accessories  of  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  and  a  complete  series  of  baths,  from  the 
luxurious  Turkish,  to  the  simple  and  soothing  Sitz. 

In  every  particular  the  Athole  Hydropathic  will 
compare  favourably  with  its  increasingly  numerous 
competitors,  whether  in  England  or  in  Scotland.  It 
possesses  advantages  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  occupies 
the  finest  site  in  a.  district  picturesque  beyond  any 
other  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  grandest  scenery  of  which  the  Highlands  can 
boast.  It  was  got  up  with  a  view  to  comfort,  altogether 
irrespective  of  expense.  The  grounds,  which  extend 
to  about  35  acres,  are  very  tastefully  laid  out,  and  are 
kept  in  the  most  perfect  order.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  streams,  one  of  which  passes  through  the  grounds, 
are  of  the  smallest,  and  consequently  the  mimic 
water-falls,  and  also  the  fish  ponds,  are  on  a  scale  that 
might  be  called  insignificant;  still,  in  all  this,  there  is 
nothing  to  offend  and  much  to  please  the  eye.  There 
is  a  fine  bowling-green,  as  well  as  croquet  and  lawn- 
tennis  grounds. 

The  charges  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  similar 
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institutions.  A  'bus  conveys  visitors  to  and  from  the 
trains.  Arrangements  for  conveyances  to  visit  the 
different  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
made  in  the  house,  and,  during  the  summer  months, 
an  excursion  coach  starts  every  forenoon. 

Places  of  Interest — Distances. 


Black  Spout, 

Killiecrankie  Pass, 

Falls  of  Tummell, 

Queen's  View,  Loch  Tummell, 

Falls  of  Bruar, 

Blair  Castle, 

Falls  of  Moness, 

Glen  Tilt,     ... 

Dunkeld  and  Birnam  Hill, 

Rumbling  Bridge, 

Taymouth  Castle  and  Loch  Tay, 

Loch  Rannoch, 


Miles. 

I 

3 
3 

8 
io 

7 
i5 

12 

15 

17 

20 
21 


Post-Office — 

Arrivals  from  the  South,  ...7*30  and  10,  a.m. 
Do.  do.      North,  ...2*30  and  6,  p.m. 

Despatches  for  the  South,  ...2  and  5°35,  p.m. 
Do.  do.     North,... 9*  10,  a.m. 

Public  Worship — 

Moulin  Parish  Church — 12  noon. 

Pitlochry  Free  Church — 12  noon,  and  6*15,  p.m. 

Episcopal  Church — 11*30,  a.m. 

Baptist  Church — 12  noon,  and  4,  p.m. 

Excursions.  There  are  spots  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  well  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing 
visit,  which,  while  they  may  be  grouped  with  others 
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at  a  greater  distance,  may  be  more  conveniently  de- 
scribed first,  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  time  is 
limited,  or  who  are  unable  to  overtake  the  fatigue,  or 
it  may  be  the  expense  of  a  day's  outing. 

The  Black  Spout.  The  Pitlochrians  are  rather 
proud  of  this  tiny  water-fall.  As  its  name  indicates, 
the  volume  of  water  is  not  great,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  rainfall  has  swollen  the  burn  of  Edradour  that  it 
is  seen  to  advantage.  The  spot,  however,  has  charms 
of  its  own,  which  the  visitor  cannot  fail  to  appreciate, 
and  the  rush  of  waters  gives  life  and  increased  beauty 
to  the  scene. 

From  the  centre  of  the  village  it  is  distant  about 
one  and  a  half  miles.  By  passing  along  the  Dunkeld 
road  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  point  where 
the  Tummell  all  but  approaches  the  highway,  the 
bridge  that  spans  the  Edradour  burn  is  reached. 
Crossing  the  bridge  you  turn  abruptly  to  the  left,  and 
move  along  the  road,  which  seems  only  to  lead  you  to 
a  stone  quarry.  But  still  keeping  the  burn  on  your  left 
hand,  you  find  that,  by  a  pathway  not  more  than 
usually  rough,  you  are  in  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  object  of  your 
search. 

Professor  Blackie,  whose  frequent  residence  in 
Pitlochry  is  in  itself  an  endorsement  of  all  that  has 
been  said  and  written  of  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
district,  has  consecrated  one  of  the  most  recent 
effusions  of  his  genius  to 
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The  Sput  Dubh. 

Son  of  the  mountain, 

Beauteous  and  strong, 

Roaring  and  pouring 

And  sweeping  along  ; 

Mighty  art  thou, 

As  I  see  thee  now- 
Flinging  the  gathered  floods  of  the  Ben 
Into  the  leafy  shade  of  the  glen  ; 

Like  to  a  steed, 

With  galloping  speed, 

Tossing  his  mane, 

And  whisking  his  tail, 

Art  thou,  when  the  pride 

Of  thy  foaming  tide 

Leaps  to  the  vale, 
Son  of  the  mountain  ! 
Wise  was  the  old  Greek  man  who  sang 

"Water  is  best." 

As  from  the  breast 

Of  mighty  Cybele, 

Nurturing  mother, 

To  every  form 

Of  the  breathing  nation, 

From  eagle  on  wing 

To  creeping  worm, 

And  man,  the  king 

Of  the  vasty  creation, 

Flowed  the  redundant, 

Life-sustaining, 

Milky  fountain  ; 

So,  when  thou  pourest 

Richly  thy  waters, 

Budding  and  blowing 
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Follows  thy  flowing ; 

Earth's  sons  and  daughters 

Rejoice  in  thy  going. 

Corn  fields  are  waving 

Near  to  thy  laving, 

Gardens  are  growing 

With  flower  and  with  tree, 

And  proud  cities  rise 

With  towers  to  the  skies, 

Watered  by  thee, 

Son  of  the  mountain  ! 

Son  of  the  mountain  ! 

Lovely  art  thou, 

Where  thou  leapest  as  now, 

Silvery  bright, 

From  the  mountain's  brow, 
With  the  unspotted  breadth  of  the  blue  above  thee, 
And  the  circling  grace  of  the  trees  that  love  thee — 

Spiring  larch,  and  the  tresses  fine 

Of  waving  birch, 
And  the  red  boled  strength  of  the  dark  green  pine, 
Rejoicing  with  thee  in  the  fair  sunshine, 
Son  of  the  mountain. 

The  Bridge  of  Cluny.  The  walk  to  the  Bridge 
of  Cluny  is  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  to  the 
Black  Spout.  Not  very  far  beyond  the  railway  bridge 
at  the  west  end  of  Pitlochry,  an  offshoot  from  the 
public  road  diverges  to  the  left,  and  continues  to  de- 
scend till  the  river  is  reached. 

Before  turning  aside,  however,  the  visitor  had 
better  proceed  a  few  hundred  yards  farther,  along  the 
main  road,  to  the  first  cottage  on  the  road-side,  in  the 
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garden  connected  with  which  there  is  a  Druidical 
Circle,  small  but  nearly  perfect.  Having  examined 
it,  he  may  return  to  the  point  where  the  road  to  the 
bridge  turns  off. 

The  view  from  the  bridge,  up  and  down  the  river, 
is  very  fine,  especially  after  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery  is  of  the  wildest  possible  descrip- 
tion. The  walk  down  the  river  side  to  Port-na-Craig 
is  very  pleasant.  The  road  is,  to  a  large  extent,  fringed 
by  trees  and  brushwood;  and  the  impetuous  river, 
dashing  forward  over  every  obstacle,  seldom  resting  to 
form  a  still  quiet  pool,  form,  at  every  point  an  object 
of  interest.  Having  reached  the  ferry,  and  crossed 
the  river,  the  footpath  leading  to  Pitlochry  is  easily 
followed,  and  the  village  is  soon  gained. 

If  the  party  visiting  the  Bridge  of  Cluny  prefers, 
he  may,  instead  of  proceeding  down  the  river  side  to 
Port-na-Craig,  pass  upward  along  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  south  side  of  Loch  Tummell,  and  thus  visit  the 
Falls  of  Tummell.  They  are  no  doubt  seen  to 
greater  advantage  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but 
this  involves  an  additional  walk  of  at  least  a  mile  and 
a  half,  even  when  Pitlochry  is  the  starting  point,  and 
as  proposed,  we  are  describing  the  shorter  excursions 
first.  The  walk  is,  at  every  point,  pleasing  and  pictur- 
esque, especially  where  the  river  and  the  road  conjoin. 
About  half-a-mile  from  the  bridge,  close  by  the  road, 
are  the  remains  of  a  Romish  Chapel,  from  which  the 
neighbouring   farm   takes   its   name   of   Chapelton. 
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They  are  now  scarcely  visible,  and  might  be  passed  by 
the  traveller  without  being  observed.  Further  on, 
across  the  river,  stands  Faskally  House,  the  residence 
of  Archibald  Butter,  Esq.,  one  of  the  principal  propri- 
etors in  this  district.  This  is  the  best  view  that  can  be 
had  of  it,  and  the  one  generally  selected  by  photo- 
graphers. It  is  separated  from  the  river  by  an  exten- 
sive park.  Its  situation,  at  first  sight,  seems  rather  low, 
and  the  structure  is,  on  the  whole,  plain.  But  there  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind  in  connection  with  it  the  idea  of 
comfort,  for  the  lack  of  which  no  architectural  embel- 
lishment can  compensate;  and  the  arrangements  are 
such  as  to  please  the  eye,  and  to  some  extent  disarm 
hostile  criticism.  Apart  from  this,  whether  we  look  at 
the  foreground,  with  its  fringe  of  river  and  woodland, 
or  at  the  magnificent  background  of  forest  and  moun- 
tain, we  will  be  ready  to  accept  the  remark  frequently 
made  by  others,  that  "it  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
situated  mansions  in  Scotland." 

By  and  by,  the  river  and  road,  which  had  parted 
company,  rejoin  each  other,  and  the  sound  of  the 
waterfall  warns  us  of  its  nearness.  The  descent  to  the 
spot  from  which  it  can  be  seen  to  most  advantage  is 
rather  rough  and  precipitous,  but  with  due  care  it  may 
be  reached  in  safety.  A  wooden  jetty,  that  stretches 
out  a  few  feet  over  the  stream  to  enable  the  salmon 
fisher  to  cast  his  fly  across  the  pool,  commands  the 
fullest  view  of  any.  The  sight  is  very  grand,  if  the 
volume  of  water  be  considerable  at  the  time  of  the 
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visit.  The  height  from  which  the  river  descends  is 
not  great,  only  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet ;  but  the 
rush  of  the  stream,  the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  weird 
wildness  of  the  whole  scene,  produce  an  excitement  of 
feeling,  pleasurable,  yet  awe-awakening.  One  is  some- 
what inclined,  like  the  traveller,  in  the  last  effusion  of 
the  great  American  poet,  to  ask  : 

"  Why  dost  thou  wildly  rush  and  roar? 
Mad  river  !  O  mad  river  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  pause,  and  cease  to  pour 

Thy  hurrying,  headlong  water  o'er 
This  rocky  shelf  for  ever  ?  " 

Before  leaving  the  falls,  attention  may  be  called  to 
a  cave,  high  up  among  the  cliffs,  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  river,  with  which  a  very  tragical  story  is 
associated.  A  party  of  the  Clan  Alpine,  (Macgregor), 
proscribed  and  persecuted,  had  sought  refuge  in  this 
cave,  but  their  place  of  retreat  was  discovered,  and 
their  enemies  hemmed  them  in.  Fire  or  famine — two 
dreadful  alternatives — was  before  them.  Like  brave 
men,  however,  grown  desperate,  they  preferred  a  third 
course  that  still  lay  open  to  them.  Emerging  suddenly 
from  the  cave,  they  faced  and  fought  the  overpowering 
force  that  besieged  them.  The  small  remnant  that 
escaped  fled  to  and  ascended  a  huge  tree  that  over- 
hung the  raging  flood  below.  Thither  they  were 
followed  by  their  merciless  foes,  who  delibrately  set 
themselves  to  cut  down  with  their  claymores  the  last 
refuge  of  the  unfortunate  Macgregors,  all  of  whom 
perished  in  the  waters. 
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Moulin,  and  Castle  Dubh.  The  village  of 
Moulin  lies  about  a  mile  due  north  of  Pitlochry.  A 
few  additional  houses  have  been  built  of  late  years, 
chiefly  for  the  summer  visitors ;  but,  in  spite  of  this, 
it  still  retains  much  of  its  primitive  rusticity.  Owing 
to  its  greater  elevation  it  is  preferred  by  many,  in  the 
height  of  summer,  to  its  more  popular  and  populous 
rival.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Parish  Church,  a  well  built 
somewhat  pretentious  looking  edifice.  It  has  an 
excellent  hotel,  tidily  kept,  and  comfortable,  but  not 
so  situated  as  to  prove  attractive  to  the  many. 

Moulin  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  two  Gaelic 
words,  Meall  Uaine — Green  Mountain — referring 
to  the  verdure  which  clothes  the  surrounding  emin- 
ences, an  explanation  which  is,  we  confess,  somewhat 
of  the  lucus  a  non  lucendo  order. 

Caisteal  Dubh,  "The  Black  Castle,"  lies  a  short 
distance  s.e.  from  the  village,  in  a  hollow,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  visit.  The  ruins  indicate  that  it  must  at 
one  time  been  of  great  size,  and  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  area  which  it  once  filled  is  now  planted 
with  larches,  which  serve  as  a  guide  to  parties  in  search 
for  its  ruins.  Its  history  is  almost  entirely  lost.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Sir  John 
Campbell,  of  Moulin,  son  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  of 
Lochow,  on  whom  the  lands  around  it  were  conferred 
by  Robert  the  Bruce.  They  formerly  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Athole,  by  whom 
they  were  forfeited,  in  consequence  of  his  rebellion. 
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On  his  way  back  to  Pitlochry,  the  pious  stranger, 
interested  in  the  history  of  Christian  Missions,  will 
not  fail  to  turn  aside  and  pay  a  passing  visit  to  Auch- 
nakyle,  the  birth-place  of  Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  the 
first  Missionary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  went 
out  to  India  in  1829,  whose  marvellous  success  as  an 
educationist,  and  whose  surpassing  eloquence  as  a 
preacher  and  orator,  have  earned  for  him  a  reputation 
that  will  never  perish. 

Craigower.  Individuals,  to  whom  the  ascent  of 
Ben-y-Vrackie  might  be  too  formidable  an  undertaking, 
may  still  be  able  to  attempt  the  greatly  lower  eminence 
of  Craigower,  from  which  the  prospect  is  nearly  as 
extensive  as  that  from  the  summit  of  the  "  Spreckled 
Mountain."  The  usual  route  followed  is  by  way  of 
Moulin,  from  which  there  is  a  country  road  proceeding 
westward,  and  gradually  ascending  till  the  hill-top  is 
reached.  On  a  clear  day  the  view  is  very  fine,  indeed, 
is  such  as  is  well  fitted  to  take  the  onlooker  by  surprise. 
It  comprehends  the  valley  of  the  Garry,  on  the  right 
hand,  to  the  point  where  the  wood-covered  crags  of 
Killiecrankie  shut  in  the  landscape.  It  includes,  in 
front,  the  valley  of  the  Tummell,  from  the  Falls  to  the 
Loch,  from  Loch  Tummell  to  Loch  Rannoch,  and  only 
terminates  when,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  Buchaille 
Etive,  the  granite  hills  that  preside  over  the  upper 
reaches  of  Loch  Etive,  and  guard  the  entrance  to 
Glencoe,  may  be  faintly  seen.  Then,  to  the  left,  it 
takes  in   the   beautiful    valley,    through    which    the 
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Tummell  rushes  to  unite  its  waters  with  the  Tay,  and 
beyond  to  the  point  where  Craig-y-Barns  and  Craig- 
vinean  seem  to  unite  in  forming  a  giant  barrier,  and 
so  close  in  the  view. 

Ben-y-Vrackie.  This  hill,  which  rises  to  2757 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  generally  ascended  by 
parties  residing  in  Pitlochry,  by  way  of  Moulin,  where 
there  is  a  guide  who,  for  a  fixed  gratuity,  will  under- 
take to  conduct  them  to  the  summit.  The  route  is 
along  the  road  which  leads  past  Baledmund  (J.  Fer- 
guson, Esq.)  into  the  moor  beyond.  The  hill  is  never 
lost  sight  of,  and  there  are,  here  and  there,  posts  to 
mark  the  route,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe, 
so  as  to  enable  parties  to  take  advantage  of  the  direc- 
tions. 

There  is  another  and  easier  way  to  the  summit, 
which  is  followed  by  not  a  few.  Taking  the  train  to 
Killiecrankie,  the  start  is  made  from  that  point.  The 
road  leads  along  the  west  gable  of  the  Post-Office, 
uphill,  past  Old  Faskally  House.  From  the  termina- 
tion of  the  straight  road  which  stretches  beyond,  a 
detour  is  made,  and  as  direct  a  road  sought  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  tenant  farmer,  will  allow.  There  used  to  be  posts 
to  guide  the  tourist,  but  these  have  rotted  away, 
and  the  proprietor,  like  most  of  his  class  in  the  district, 
discourages  trespass. 

The  view  from  the  summit  of  Ben-y-Vrackie  is  very 
similar  to  that  from  Craigower,  only  more  extensive 
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in  certain  directions,  the  advantage  of  which  can  only 
be  had  on  a  clear  day.  The  Ben-y-Gloes,  Ben  Vuroch, 
and  other  hills,  however,  come  within  range.  Loch 
Moraig,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Garry,  are  full  in 
view,  and  the  climber  has  the  satisfaction  of  having 
attained  the  greater  height.  In  a  word,  if  the  ascent 
has  been  made  in  favourable  circumstances,  the 
memories  associated  with  it  are  sure  to  be  pleasant. 

Pass  of  Killiecrankie.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  delightful  of  all  the  excursions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pitlochry,  especially  if  there  is  connected  with 
it  a  visit  to  the  Falls  of  Tummell,  and  Coillie- 
Bhrochain  (pronounced  Killievrochan).  There  is 
here  a  choice  of  the  modes  of  conveyance.  The 
tourist  is  likely  to  walk  the  whole  distance  to  and  from, 
not  exceeding  eight  miles,  or  nine  at  the  most.  The 
Mail  Car,  or  the  Excursion-coach,  will  take  the 
traveller  to  the  foot  of  the  Pass  ;  or,  if  there  is  a  party, 
a  suitable  conveyance  may  be  hired.  Those  who  wish 
to  be  economical,  and  yet  save  some  measure  of  fatigue, 
may  take  the  train  to  Killiecrankie,  and  thus  lessen 
the  journey  by  three  and  a  half  miles.  During  the 
Summer  months,  there  is  a  guide  in  constant  attendance, 
whose  fee  will  not  be  grudged  by  such  as  like  good 
company,  and  enjoy  a  Gaelic  song,  well  sung,  in  the 
depths  of  a  Highland  glen.  If  the  visitor  starts  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Pass,  to  which  he  will  be 
directed  by  the  courteous  station  master,  the  first  point 
to  which  he  will  be  taken  is  what  is  called  "  the  Queen's 
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View,"  which  takes  in  at  a  single  glance  the  defile 
along  which  General  Mackay  led  his  unwilling  soldiers 
to  defeat,  on  that  memorable  27th  day  of  July,  1689, 
when,  if  ever,  that  remarkable  Scotch  proverb  received 
its  fulfilment — "  It's  a  sair  fecht,  when  they  that  win 
hae  the  warst  o't." 

Her  Majesty's  description  of  the  Pass — "Mag- 
nificent " — is  one  that  most  of  her  subjects  who  have 
seen  it  will  readily  endorse. 

From  the  u  Queen's  View "  to  the  u  Soldier's 
Leap  "  is  but  a  few  yards.  At  this  point  the  river  is 
hemmed  in  by  rocks  that  nearly  meet.  The  down- 
ward rush  of  the  water  is,  especially  in  a  flood,  truly 
grand — reminding  one  of  Southey's  description  of  the 
Falls  of  Lodore,  for  the  waters  are  ever 

"Curling,  and  whirling,  and  purling,  and  twirling, 
And  thumping,  and  plumping,  and  bumping,  and  jumping, 
And  dashing,  and  flashing,  and  splashing,  and  clashing, 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  are  blending." 

The  tradition  connected  with  this  spot  is  that  a 
soldier  fleeing  from  the  field  of  battle,  hotly  pursued 
by  a  Highlander  with  flashing  claymore,  ran  down  the 
descent  and  along  the  rocks  to  the  point  where  the 
river  is  narrowest,  and,  in  the  desperation  of  the 
moment,  leaped  right  over  to  the  other  side.  Having 
firmed  himself  on  the  rock,  he  turned  round  and 
dared  his  pursuer  to  follow — an  invitation  which  we 
can  readily  understand  he  did  not  accept.     The  exact 
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distance  from  point  to  point  is  eleven  feet.  Many 
grave  doubts  have  been  felt  and  expressed  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  story.  Even  Her  Majesty  shook  her 
wise  head  when,  on  the  spot,  she  first  listened  to  it ; 
but  one  of  her  subjects,  Mr.  Catlin  of  Enfield,  accom- 
plished the  feat  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  motive,  we 
can  easily  guess,  was  a  much  less  powerful  one  than 
that  which  impelled  the  terror-stricken  fugitive  to 
make  the  venturesome  leap. 

Before  leaving  the  upper  portion  of  the  Pass, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  very  fine  viaduct  by 
means  of  which  the  railway  spans  the  ravine  hollowed 
out  by  Aldessan*  burn.  Very  varied  are  the  opinions 
regarding  it.  One  says  that  the  railway  and  viaduct 
have  shorn  the  fairy-like  scenery  of  its  romance, 
another  that  it  is  "  less  of  an  impertinence  than  could 
have  been  expected/'  and  so  on.  We  may  be  void  of 
romance  and  taste  when  we  say  that  the  combination 
of  the  natural  and  the  artistic  which  is  here  effected  is 
rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  all  our  photographic  artists,  who  are  no  mean 
judges  of  what  is  likely  to  produce  the  most  effective 
picture,  invariably  give  the  viaduct  a  prominent  place. 
Immediately  under  it,  or  rather  its  shadow,  may  be 

*  Aldessan,  the  burn  of  the  Waterfall,  or,  as  others  give 
it,  Aldeachan,  Hector's  burn.  There  is  a  story  connected  with 
it  to  the  effect  that  a  party  who  had  contracted  to  bury  the  slain 
after  the  battle,  gathered  hundreds  of  corpses  into  the  defile, 
dammed  back  the  burn,  and  then  letting  it  out,  swept  all  into 
the  deep  pools  of  the  Garry. 
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seen  the  remains  of  the  old  road,  which  may  serve 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  Pass  as  it  was  when 
Mackay's  soldiers  marched  through  it,  and  above  this 
is  the  waterfall  from  which,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
burn  takes  its  name. 

The  walk  down  the  Pass  is  very  pleasant,  whatever 
the  season  of  the  year,  if  the  weather  happen  to  be  fair. 
There  are  three  periods,  however,  when  its  beauty  is 
perfectly  fascinating.  In  the  Spring  time,  when  the 
birches  are  beginning  to  put  on  their  "  mantle  of  green." 
The  river  is  then  generally  full  to  the  brim,  and  the 
singing  of  birds  enlivens  and  enchants.  Again,  in  June, 
with  its  brightness  and  full  foliage.  How  pleasant 
then  is  the  shady  walk  close  to  the  sparkling  stream, 
where  occasionally  the  salmon  may  be  seen  making 
its  sullen  plunge,  or  leaping  right  out  of  its  natural 
element  in  sportive  gambol.  Yet,  again,  in  Autumn, 
when  the  trees  have  begun  to  assume  their  russet  hue. 
To  this  might  be  added,  only  that  the  visitors  are 
gone,  midwinter,  when  the  trees  are  frosted  all  over 
with  rime,  and  the  icicles  are  hanging  from  every  rift 
in  the  rocks,  and  the  rocks  themselves  are  covered 
over  with  their  fantastic  coverings  of  ice. 

Near  the  lower  end  of  the  Pass,  only  a  few  steps 
from  the  footpath,  there  is  a  clear  cool  spring  of  water, 
out  of  which  tourists  are  invited  to  partake.  It  is  the 
"  Soldier's  Well  " — where  it  seems  one  poor  fellow, 
perhaps  a  straggler,  a  soldier  in  Mackay's  army  was 
shot  dead  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  while  in 
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the  act  of  quenching  his  thirst.  Her  Majesty  partook 
of  the  water — and  hence  it  is  now  spoken  of  as  the 
11  Queen's  Well." 

After  passing  out  at  the  gate  the  visitor  should, 
without  fail,  walk  on  to  the  Bridge  of  Garry,  less  than 
a  hundred  paces  off.  The  view  from  the  centre  of  the 
bridge,  up  and  down  the  river,  cannot  be  excelled  any- 
where. Looking  upwards,  you  have  the  whole  Pass 
before  you,  with  the  hills  of  Urrard  forming  the 
background,  and  in  the  far  distance,  Carn-Liath,  like 
a  huge  sentinel,  presiding  over  the  scene.  Looking 
downwards,  you  have  a  rough  rocky  ravine  through 
which  the  river  flows  with  unusual  stillness,  forming, 
further  down,  a  broad  deep  pool.  It  will  scarcely 
contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  tourist  to  be  told 
that  the  bridge  on  which  he  stands  was  condemned 
some  forty  years  ago  as  unsafe,  as  well  it  might,  seeing 
that  on  the  under  side  of  the  arch  there  is  a  great 
rent  in  which  a  man  might  hide  himself.  But  the 
Road  Trustees  have,  with  singularly  good  fortune, 
trusted  hitherto  to  the  "chapter  of  accidents." 

From  the  Bridge  of  Garry,  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  Falls  of  Tummell,  or  have  not  seen  them 
from  the  north  side  of  the  river,  require  to  move  up 
hill  till,  a  short  distance  off,  a  private  road  with  rustic 
gateway  is  reached.  It  leads  downwards  toward  the 
river,  along  the  banks  of  which  it  proceeds,  amidst 
scenery  of  the  most  exquisite  description.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  a  flight  of  wooden  stairs 
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leads  to  an  upper  pathway.  At  this  point  the  river 
is  fordable,  and  many  years  ago,*  when  the  public 
road  to  Loch  Tummell  led  past  Faskally  House,  and 
there  was  a  ferry  boat  on  the  pool  beneath,  a  fearful 
accident  occurred.  The  river  was  in  flood,  It  had 
been  market  day  in  Moulin,  and  many  of  the  would-be 
passengers  were  a  good  deal  excited  by  the  day's 
potations.  The  ferryman  refused  to  go,  but  was  at 
last  induced.  The  boat  was  over-loaded,  but  all  went 
well  till,  just  as  they  reached  the  Bonskied  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  depth  is  great,  one  foolish  fellow,  as  if 
in  alarm,  leaped  ashore.  This  action  upset  the  boat, 
and  sad  to  tell,  all,  the  ferryman  included,  were  carried 
down  the  stream  and  perished. 

About  two  hundred  yards  further  the  Falls  appear, 
and  the  visitor  very  naturally  makes  for  the  rock  on 
which  a  small  granitic  obelisk  marks  the  spot  from 
which  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  viewed  them 
in  1844.  From  this  point  they  are  seen  to  great 
advantage.  The  bend  up  the  river  beyond  the  Falls  is 
very  grand,  and  in  the  background  the  "Giant's  Steps" 
are  seen  as  they  cannot  be  seen  from  any  other  place 
— that  is,  with  all  those  associated  features  in  the 
landscape  that  are  necessary  to  form  a  Coup  (FCEil. 

The  visitor,  after  leaving  the  Falls,  is  recommended 
to  return,  not  as  he  came,  but  by  ascending  the  path 
which  leads  to  a  higher  platform  than  that  which  he 
has  yet  reached.     In  this  way  he  will  fall  in  with  the 

*  In  February,  1767.      Eighteen  persons  were  drowned. 
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road  which  leads  past  the  ruins  of  Coillie-Bhrochain 
farm  house,  of  which  little  more  than  the  gable  remains. 
An  inscription  on  a  stone  inserted  in  the  ruin  informs 
him  that  King  Robert  the  Bruce  encamped  here  on  his 
way  north  to  escape  the  English,  by  whom,  through 
treachery,  he  had  been  defeated  at  Methven  in  1306. 
The  tradition  is  that,  after  crossing  the  Garry  at  the 
ford  already  referred  to,  he  encamped  on  this  spot 
with  his  weary  and  disheartened  followers.  Entering 
the  farm  house  he  found  the  Bhrochain  or  brose  for 
supper  either  on  the  table  or  ready  to  be  placed  there. 
Having  satisfied  his  hunger,  which  on  this,  as  on  most 
occasions,  proved  the  best  of  all  sauces,  he,  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  proffered  hospitality  of  his 
humble  host,  called  the  house  Coillie-Bhrochain — 
"The  wood  of  the  brose  ;"  and  from  it  the  surrounding 
district  took  its  name.  The  public  road  leading  from 
Loch  Tummell  is  at  hand. 

The  Queen's  View.  There  are  a  great  many 
"  Queen's  Views  "  in  this  district,  but  the  one  to  which 
we  are  now  about  to  direct  our  readers  is  so  named, 
par  excellence.  If  the  party  who  has  just  come  up  from 
the  Falls  can  overtake  this  on  the  same  day  he  will 
have  this  advantage  that  he  is  already  3  J  miles  on  the 
way.  If  not,  he  must  make  his  start  on  some  other 
occasion  from  Pitlochry.  A  seat  on  the  Mail  Car,  or, 
on  the  "  Summer  Coach,"  will  take  him  all  the  way. 
After  crossing  the  Bridge  of  Garry  he  will  proceed 
uphill  past  the  road  leading  to  the  Falls.     On  his  right 
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hand,  he  will  take  note  of  the  pretty  rustic  cottage  of 
Coillie-Bhrochain,  at  the  top  of  the  ascent,  the 
situation  and  surroundings  of  which  are  very 
romantic.  A  mile  further  on  he  will  pass  Bon- 
skeid  House  on  the  left — the  very  picturesque  country 
residence  of  George  F.  Barbour,  Esq.,  to  whose 
liberality  we  are  indebted  for  free  access  to  the  Falls. 
By  a  vista  cut  through  the  rock  we  get  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  House,  which  is  a  perfect  gem,  as  seen 
from  this  point,  whether  regarded  in  an  architectural 
or  aesthetic  point  of  view.  From  this  to  the  little  Free 
Church  in  Glen  Fincastle  is  about  a  mile  downhill,  but 
the  road  is  about  as  bad  as  can  be.  The  Glen  takes 
its  name  from  the  number  of  castles  once  contained 
within  its  limits.  It  has  not  an  attractive  appearance. 
At  the  top,  on  the  right  hand  side,  is  the  residence  of 
David  Lumsden,  Esq.,  who  has  literally  turned  the 
wilderness  into  a  fertile  field,  and  whose  agricultural 
improvements,  in  the  face  of  serious  difficulties,  entitle 
him  to  the  highest  commendation  of  all  true  patriots. 
The  road  turns  to  the  left,  where  you  cross  the  bridge 
in  front  of  the  Church,  and  descends  till  you  come 
again  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which  the 
Tummell  runs.  Between  us  and  the  river,  on  a  wooded 
rising  ground,  is  an  ancient  cemetery,  still  in  use.  Haif- 
a-mile further  on  is  Allean  House,  once  a  family-seat 
of  the  Colquhounes,  the  ownership  of  which  is  now 
disputed,  and,  consequently,  it  is  "  tenanted  by 
strangers."    A  little  beyond  this  is  the  "  Queen's  View," 
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and  assuredly  it  is  worthy  of  the  name.  At  your  feet 
is  the  Tummell  gradually  extending  in  breadth  towards 
the  loch  from  which  it  flows.  The  loch  itself,  at  no 
part  more  than  half-a-mile  in  breadth,  and  only  some 
three  miles  in  length,  is  in  itself  a  lovely  sheet  of  water, 
and  especially  so  as  set  in  the  rich  framework  of  brush- 
wood and  green  fields,  whose  sloping  sides  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  But  the  view  beyond  adds  ever- 
increasing  beauty  to  the  scene — the  picturesque  and 
spacious  valley  that  extends  from  the  head  of  Loch 
Tummell  to  the  foot  of  Loch  Rannoch,  the  gigantic 
Schiehallion  rising  to  an  altitude  (3547  feet)  that 
dwarfs  even  Farragon  and  its  other  compeers,  and  the 
ever-changing  variety,  as  the  eyes  rests  on  the  indenta- 
tions of  the  loch,  or  the  alternation  of  green  pasture, 
and  barren  heath,  or  still  more  barren  rock.  In  the  far 
distance  he  will  see,  if  the  day  be  clear,  to  greater 
advantage,  the  Hills  of  Glencoe.  If  the  tourist  is 
returning  to  Pitlochry,  he  can,  by  going  a  little  further 
on,  cross  the  ferry,  and  pass  down  the  right  side  of 
the  river  till  he  reaches  the  Bridge  of  Cluny. 

Battle  of  Killiecrankie.  The  visitor,  who 
purposes  surveying  the  beauties  of  the  Pass,  may  wish, 
before  he  does  so,  or  after  he  has  accomplished  this,  to 
explore  the  site  of  the  famous  battle ;  and  thus  it  will 
be  necessary  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  subject.  At 
the  very  outset  he  requires  to  be  cautioned  as  to  a  very 
serious  mistake  committed  by  the  engineers  employed 
in  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Survey — a  mistake 
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which  has,  very  naturally,  been  followed  by  all  who 
since  then  have  written  for  the  direction  of  tourists. 
In  the  middle  of  a  field,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  public 
road  near  the  lodge  connected  with  the  entrance 
to  Urrard  House,  is  a  rude  stone,  some  five  or  six  feet 
high,  that,  in  all  likelihood,  marks  the  place  of 
sepulture  of  a  chief  of  the  olden  times.  This  is  set 
down  on  the  Survey  Map  as  "  Claverhouse's  Stone," 
and  the  field  designated  as  "  The  site  of  the  Battle  of 
Killiecrankie."  The  following  succinct  account  will 
suffice  to  show  that  both  statements  are  most  erroneous. 
General  Mackay,  who  commanded  the  Royal 
forces  on  that  eventful  day  (27th  July,  1689),  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  a  brave  soldier  and  a  good  officer  ; 
but  he  proved  himself,  on  this  and  other  occasions,  an 
incompetent  leader.  His  object  in  moving  northwards 
was  to  seize  Blair  Castle,  which  was  unquestionably  of 
great  importance.  The  Marquis  of  Athole,  wras  at  the 
time  in  London  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  his  son,  Lord  John  Murray,  was  showing 
himself  down  in  Perthshire,  an  adept  at  the  same 
slippery  game.  In  a  word,  he  was  in  correspondence 
with  Viscount  Dundee,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  terms 
with  General  Mackay  on  the  other.  His  leaning 
however,  at  this  time,  was  apparently  in  favour  of 
the  ruling  power ;  but  the  Clan  Athole,  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  old  regime,  showed  their  disgust  at 
the  tergiversation  of  their  leaders,  by  refusing  to  act  with 
them  ;  and  Stewart  of  Ballechin,  who  held  the  Castle 
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for  the  Marquis,  declared  that  he  now  held  it  in  the 
name  of  King  James.  Viscount  Dundee,  whose 
headquarters  were  Strowaa,  hearing  of  Mackay's  in- 
tention, at  once  crossed  the  Garry  with  his  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Castle.  On  the  26th  July, 
Mackay  at  the  head  of  4,000  men  left  Perth,  and  on 
the  evening  of  that  day,  bivouacked  at  Dunkeld.  He 
received  there  a  message  from  Murray  detailing  the 
state  of  matters  in  Athole,  but  promising  to  hold  for 
him  the  important  "  Pass  of  Killiecrankie."  Early  on 
the  27th  the  camp  was  broken  up  and  the  fatal  march 
begun.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  Pass  he  was  met 
by  Lord  John  with  a  sorry  following,  and  an  excuse  for 
the  Clan,  which  Mackay,  only  too  credulous,  accepted. 
Taking  the  precaution  of  sending  forward  an  advance 
guard  along  the  dark  defile,  and  having  thus  ascer- 
tained that  there  was  no  enemy  to  take  advantage  of 
their  eminently  perilous  position,  he  moved  right  on  and 
emerged  from  the  Pass  at  the  spot  where  the  Girnaig, 
a  mountain  torrent,  crosses  the  public  road  on  its  way 
to  join  the  Garry.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  large  haugh 
containing  not  less  than  ten  acres  of  pasture,  and  on  it 
Mackay  encamped,  sending  out  his  scouts  to  discover 
if  the  enemy  was  yet  on  the  march  to  attack  him.  It 
was  evidently  his  intention,  if  the  road  was  open,  to 
march  his  troops  up  the  side  of  the  river. to  Blair 
Castle,  only  three  miles  off.  But,  at  the  very  time 
that  his  advanced  guard  was  traversing  the  Pass, 
Dundee,  at  the  head  of  2,500  Highlanders,  was  on  his 
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way  from  Blair  to  give  him  battle.  The  route  they 
took  is  easily  followed.  Marching  from  the  Castle 
direct  to  the  bridge  over  the  river  Tilt,  at  Old  Bridge 
of  Tilt ;  then  making  a  detour  to  the  left,  they  went 
up  hill  till  they  gained  the  road  that  leads  past  the 
back  of  Lude  House,  and  diverges  from  it  again 
towards  the  Pass.  Mackay's  force  must  have  been 
full  in  view  when  they  took  up  their  position  on  the 
brow  of  the  rising  ground  above  Urrard  House,  mid- 
way, or  nearly  so,  between  the  farm  houses  of  Lettoch 
and  Orchilmore. 

Intelligence  of  their  position  was  soon  brought  to 
Mackay,  who  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  could  proceed 
no  further  without  giving  battle.  With  all  haste  he 
turned  the  face  of  his  troops  towards  the  foe,  and 
at  once  took  possession  of  the  elevated  plateau  on 
which  the  House  of  Urrard  stands,  and  formed  his 
line  three  deep,  dividing  each  of  his  battalions  into 
two  parts,  and  allowing  an  interval  between  each,  so 
as  to  occupy  as  extended  a  front  as  possible.  In  the 
centre  there  was  a  greater  space  allowed,  and  here  he 
placed  his  cavalry,  but  considerably  in  the  rear,  so  that 
they  might  sally  out  and  attack  the  Highlanders  on 
the  flank  when  they  were  fully  occupied  with  the  main 
attack.  On  the  right,  Hasting's  regiment  of  horse, 
which  had  just  emerged  from  the  Pass,  took  up  their 
position  ;  and,  on  a  wooded  knoll  on  the  left,  Lieut.  - 
Colonel  Lauder  was  posted  with  his  detachment  of  200 
men  who  were  considered  the  elite  of  the  army. 
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Dundee's  army  was  necessarily  arranged  according 
to  their  respective  clans.  In  the  centre  were  the 
Camerons,  the  Macdonnells  of  Glengarry  and 
Clanronald,  also  an  Irish  regiment  which  had  recently 
joined  them.  On  the  right  was  Sir  John  Maclean, 
his  force  divided  into  two  battalions,  and  on  the  left 
the  regiment  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  The  cavalry 
was  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  No 
reserve  was  provided  in  either  army. 

For  two  long  weary  hours,  the  two  armies  faced 
each  other  without  either  changing  its  position,  the 
only  variety  fitted  to  excite  attention  being  the 
occasional  shots  exchanged  by  the  sharp-shooters. 
About  half-an-hour  before  sunset,  Viscount  Dundee 
gave  the  order  to  advance.  Slowly,  steadily,  the 
Highlanders  marched  down  hill,  receiving  the  fire  of 
Mackay's  own  division,  in  which,  strange  to  say,  the 
rest  of  the  line  did  not  join.  When  they  arrived  within 
a  certain  distance  of  the  enemy,  they  halted  for  a 
moment,  discharged  their  pistols,  and  then,  sword  in 
hand,  rushed  on  the  foe  with  an  impetuosity  that  over- 
came all  resistance.  Mackay's  description  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  soldiers  gives  us  the  best  possible  idea  of 
what  occurred  after  the  Clansmen  had  fairly  got  among 
them — viz.,  that  "  they  behaved  like  the  vilest  cowards 
in  nature."  Again  and  again  he  attempted  to  rally 
them  but  in  vain  \  and  little  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  battle  began,  he  found  himself  actually  alone 
on  the  field — a  general  without  an   army,   a  leader 
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without  followers.  Even  those  who  had  not  been  in 
the  battle  at  all,  including  Lander's  select  two  hundred, 
had  disgracefully  taken  to  flight.  The  great  mass  of 
the  u  beaten  "  army  fled  down  the  slopes  which  they 
had  recently  ascended,  towards  the  river,  on  the  field 
adjoining  wThich  their  baggage  had  been  arranged. 
The  Highlanders  wrere  either  among  them,  cutting 
down  right  and  left,  or  were  only  a  little  behind.  On 
rushed  the  crowd  of  fugitives  helter-skelter,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  every  man  of  them  would  have 
been  slain  but  for  the  plunder  which  arrested  the 
victors,  and  allowed  the  pursued  to  cross  the  river  or 
rush  down  the  river  side  towards  the  Pass.  Mackay 
having  gathered  together  some  400  of  his  troops  that 
had  avoided  the  fight,  marched  them  westwards,  till  the 
little  village  of  Aldclune  was  reached,  about  a  mile 
from  the  field  of  battle  ;  then  they  crossed  the  Garry, 
and  passed  up  the  hillside  unnoticed.  The  nature  of 
the  ground,  and  the  darkness,  were  in  their  favour.  So, 
in  the  early  morning,  they  reached  Weem  Castle,  the 
seat  of  the  Menzies'  family,  who  were  loyal  to  the 
reigning  monarch. 

Another  circumstance  saved  the  fugitives,  and, 
besides,  entirely  neutralized  the  victory.  At  an  early 
stage  in  the  brief  fight,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  rode  in 
front  of  his  men,  urging  them  on  by  his  example,  fell, 
mortally  wounded.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  near  Urrard  House  he  received  his  death  wound. 
The  current  account  is  that  it  was  while  holding  his 
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allowed  the  passage  of  the  messenger  of  death.  There 
is  a  tradition  on  the  spot,  that  it  was  while  permitting 
his  horse  to  drink  at  a  spring,  which  is  still  shown,  he 
was  fired  at  out  of  the  house  by  one  of  his  own  party, 
in  revenge  for  some  love  affront ;  and  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  when  the  old  House  of  Urrard  was 
taken  down,  several  years  ago,  there  was  found  in  a 
concealed  press  or  passage  connected  with  the  very 
room  out  of  which  the  fatal  shot  was  said  to  have 
been  fired,  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  as  if  of  one  suddenly 
slain,  and  as  suddenly  put  out  of  sight.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Dundee  died  on  the  field 
of  battle.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Blair  Castle, 
and  subsequently  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  the 
Athole  family,  in  Old  Blair  Churchyard. 


Blair    Htbole, 

—  &%<* — 

r^LAIR  ATHOLE  is  not  merely  worthy  of  a 
visit,  but,  in  order  that  the  visit  may  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  a  residence  of  days,  if 
not  weeks,  must  be  set  apart  for  this.  It  is 
the  central  point  of  much  that  is  very  attractive, 
^  and  the  climate,  a  shade  more  bracing  than  at 
Pitlochry,  renders  it  more  grateful  in  the  height  of 
summer.  Taking  this  neighbourhood  as  a  whole,  we 
are  not  surprised  that  Her  Majesty,  much  as  she  loved 
Dunkeld,  should  have  given  Blair  Athole  the 
preference.  There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict, a  single  point  from  which  such  a  view  can  be  had 
as  that  which  the  tourist  gets,  as  he  stands  on  the 
bridge  which  spans  the  Tay  at  the  former  ;  but  there  is 
that  in  the  spacious  well-wooded  Strath  of  Blair,  with 
its  flashing  streams  in  every  direction,  and  its  giant 
hills  all  round,  that  induces  a  preference.  But,  outside 
the  Hotels,  there  is  no  provision  made  for  visitors 
such  as  make  Birnam  and  Pitlochry  rival  the  comforts 
of  the  town  residence,  which,  generally  speaking,  the 
summer  visitors  have  left  when  they  come  north.  The 
Duke  of  Athole  and  the  neighbouring  proprietors, 
having  made    arrangements    that   include    all  that  is 
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necessary  for  the  lodgment  of  their  dependents,  per- 
mit no  other,  and  it  is  only  by  hampering  themselves 
in  the  matter  of  convenience  and  comfort  for  two  or 
three  months,  that  the  residents  can  get  any  advan- 
tage from  the  presence  of  strangers,  who,  beyond  all 
question,  exercise  a  healthful  influence,  moral  and 
material,  over  the  whole  district. 

Hotels  —  The  Athole  Arms  —  D.  &  R  T. 
Macdonald.  This  is  a  first-class  Hotel.  Indeed  we 
question  if  there  is  in  the  Highlands  one  better  con- 
ducted, or  more  comfortable  and  convenient.  It  is 
quite  close  to  the  Railway  Station  and  the  Post  Office. 

The  Bridge  of  Tilt  Hotel — Alexander  Stewart. 
This,  also,  is  a  most  excellent,  well-conducted,  and 
comfortable  Hotel.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Station.  There  is,  however,  a  bus  (free  of 
charge)  which  runs  in  connection  with  all  the  trains. 
To  some  its  greater  retirement  will  present  advantages  ; 
and  there  is  connected  with  it  permission  to  fish  for 
trout  over  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  Tilt  and  Garry. 
Post-Office  — 


Arrivals   from  the  South,  ... 

10  a.m. 

Do.                North,  ... 

...     2  p.m. 

Departures  for  the  South,  ... 

...     I '45  p.m. 

Do.               North,  ... 

...     9*35  a.m.  ;  5*30  p. 

Public  Worship — 

Parish  Church, 

12  noon. 

Free  Church,     

12  noon  and  6*30  p.m. 

Baptist  Church, 

12  noon. 

Episcopal  Church,    in  Summer, 

about  3  p.m. 
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Distances — 

From  Blair  Athole 

To  Kinloch     Rannoch    by 

Struan.  Miles. 

Falls  of  Bruar      3 J 

Struan  &  Falls  of  Garry     5 

Trinafour      

Kinloch  Rannoch 

To   Kinloch    Rannoch 

Loch   Tummel. 
Tummel  Bridge    ,. 
Kinloch  Rannoch 
To  Braemar  by  Spittal  of 

Glenshee. 

Kirkmichael         19 

Spittal  of  Glenshee  ...  33 
Castleton  of  Braemar  48 
To  Braemar  and  Balmoral 

by  Glen  Tilt. 
Forest  Lodge 
Ford  of  the  Tarf 
Bynack  Lodge 


II 

18 
by 

16 
23 


Braemar 
Balmoral 
Ballater  Station 


15 

20 

30 
39 


From  Blair  Athole 

To   Kenmorc   (Loch    Tay 
and  Tay  mouth  Castle), 

by   Tummel  Bridge. 

Miles. 

Pass  of  Killiecrankie  ...  3 \ 

Falls  of  Tummel 5 

Queen's  View       10 

Loch  Tummel  Inn       ...  13 

Tummel  Bridge  Inn    ...  16 

Kenmore       29 

To  Aberfeldy  by  Tummel 
Bridge  and  Weem   ...  30 

To  Kenmore  by  Strathtay 
and  Aberfeldy. 

Pitlochry       7 

Ballinluig      12 

Aberfeldy      21 

Kenmore       27 

To 

Dunkeld        

Birnam 


20 
21 


Excursions.  Following  the  plan  hitherto  adopted 
we  will  refer  first  to  those  that  are  most  accessible. 

The  Castle  Grounds.  Entrance  is  obtained  by 
the  principal  lodge,  which  is  situated  about  half-way 
between  the  Station  and  the  Parish  Church,  but  rather 
nearer  the  latter.  The  lodgekeeper,  Sandy  MacAra, 
is  frequently  and  favourably  referred  to  by  Her 
Majesty  in  "  Leaves  from  our  Journal."  The  last  time 
she  was  at  the  Castle  she  took  special  notice  of  him ; 
and  indeed  a  short  acquaintance  will  lead  one  to 
admire  the  Queen's  shrewdness   in  appreciating   the 
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intelligent,  active,  and  obliging  Highlander — now 
grown  grey  in  the  faithful  service  of  his  master.  The 
names  of  visitors  are  entered  in  a  book,  and  a  small 
fee  is  charged,  as  a  guide  is  deemed  necessary.  The 
avenue  which  is  straight,  fenced  on  each  side  by  lofty 
lime  trees,  forms  a  worthy  approach  to  the  ducal 
Castle.  Visitors  do  not  go  farther  than  the  broad 
green  alley  that  leads  past  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Castle  gardens.  But,  looking  across  the  Banvie,  a 
streamlet  of  little  note  at  this  part  of  its  course,  an 
excellent  view  is  got  of  the  Castle.  Most  people,  we 
fear,  will  feel  disappointed  with  it.  It  is  indeed  a  huge 
piece  of  patchwork.  But  this  was  a  necessity,  if  the 
old  historical  building  was  to  any  extent  to  be  pre- 
served ;  and  the  wonder  is,  when  we  look  at  the  sketch 
of  the  Old  Castle,  given  in  a  work  printed  for  private 
circulation,  that  the  repairs  and  additions  were  so 
skilfully  and  satisfactorily  carried  out.  In  1746, 
the  Castle  was  held  for  King  George  by  an  old 
veteran,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  who  was  besieged  in 
it  from  the  middle  of  March  till  the  end  of  April, 
by  the  Highlanders  under  Lord  George  Murray, 
the  Duke's  brother.  The  garrison  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  straits,  and  was  eventually  saved  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Lord  George,  under  command  from 
headquarters  at  Inverness.  The  guide  will  show  the 
position  held  by  the  besieging  force,  and  especially  the 
mound  from  which  they  fired  the  red-hot  cannon- 
balls,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  besieged. 
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There  is  connected  with  the  steps  preparatory  to 
this  siege  an  exploit,  which  is  well  worthy  of  record 
here  as  being  almost  without  a  parallel,  taking  into 
account  all  the  circumstances,  in  the  annals  of  modern 
warfare.  After  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  Rebels 
from  Derby  in  the  end  of  1745,  Inverness  became 
their  headquarters.  As  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
making  his  arrangements  for  an  advance,  it  wag  thought 
that  it  might  tend  to  strengthen  the  decaying  interests 
of  the  rebels  if  Blair  Castle  could  be  reduced.  In 
order  to  this  Lord  George  Murray  was  despatched, 
as  the  likeliest  man  to  effect  the  object.  He  set  out  in 
the  middle  of  March  1746,  at  the  head  of  400  Athole 
men,  who  were  detached  from  the  Athole  Brigade  for 
this  service.  As  they  marched  through  Badenoch 
they  were  joined  by  300  Macphersons,  under  their 
Chief.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  they  halted  at 
Dalnaspidal,  and  there  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  were  made  known.  It 
was  proposed  to  attack,  before  daylight,  30  different 
posts  held  by  the  enemy,  scattered  over  an  area 
so  wide  that  the  attempt  seemed  utterly  impracticable  ; 
and  had  not  the  localities  to  be  visited  been 
thorougly  known  to  all  the  parties  engaged  in  the 
enterprise,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible.  The 
Highlanders  were  necessarily  divided  into  ten  small 
parties,  and,  as  an  inducement,  Lord  George  promised 
to  every  clansman  who  should  surprise  a  sentinel  on 
guard  the  reward  of  a  guinea.    The  general  rendezvous 
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after  this  exploit  had  been  effected,  was  arranged  to 
be  the  Bridge  of  Bruar,  about  2^  miles  distant  from 
the  Castle.  They  parted,  and  before  daylight,  every 
post  had  been  carried,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man — and  no  less  than  300  prisoners  were  taken. 
At  Blair  Inn,  the  post  nearest  the  Castle,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
billeted..  These  somehow  or  other  got  the  alarm  and 
were  enabled  to  fight  their  way  back  to  their  quarters  ; 
and  so  Sir  Andrew  and  his  soldiers  were  prepared  to 
resist  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  against  the 
stronghold.  At  daybreak,  the  sturdy  veteran  resolved 
on  ascertaining  in  person  who  they  were  that  had  thus 
attacked  one  of  his  outposts,  and  accordingly  marched 
at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  towards  Bruar.  Lord  George 
and  Cluny  Macpherson,  with  only  25  men,  were  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  detached  parties  sent  off  the 
previous  night.  They  were  not  prepared,  in  these 
circumstances,  to  face  the  enemy,  and  accordingly  Lord 
George  had  recourse  to  a  very  clever  ruse,  which 
turned  out  perfectly  successful.  He  gathered  his  men 
behind  a  turf  dyke  of  considerable  length,  each  man 
so  far  separate  from  his  neighbour  as  to  give  the 
impression  of  an  extended  line.  He  then  ordered  the 
pipers,  all  of  whom  were  with  his  party,  to  strike  up 
a  martial  tune.  Sir  Andrew,  completely  deceived, 
and  wisely  regarding  prudence  as  the  better  part  of 
valour,  ordered  an  immediate  retreat  to  the  Castle, 
where  they  were  besieged  by  the  United  Highlanders, 
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as  we  have  already  stated,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
following  month. 

The  visitor,  turning  his  back  on  the  Castle,  pro- 
ceeds up  the  broad  green  alley  already  referred  to  :  on 
either  side  a  shrubbery,  in  front  a  leaden  statute  of 
Hercules.  On  the  left,  when  he  reaches  the  top  of 
the  ascent,  the  full  extent  of  the  gardens  opens  up  to 
his  view.  They  are  spacious,  and  well  laid  out,  the 
small  lakes  in  the  centre  adding  very  much  to  their 
beauty.  The  gigantic  trees  on  the  right  hand,  a  little 
further  on,  are  worthy  of  notice.  By  and  by,  an  open 
space  is  entered,  surrounded  by  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest ;  such  a  spot  as  we  could  conceive  of  as  selected 
for  the  tournaments  and  athletic  sports  of  the  olden 
times,  but  which  is  now  reserved  for  more  peaceful 
gatherings.  Close  by  is  an  artificial  stone  grotto,  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  waterfall,  a  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  Fender,  led  away  from  the  main  stream  for 
mechanical  purposes,  so  distributed  as  to  form  a  very 
screen  of  spray,  all  but  hiding  the  lofty  rocks  that  rise 
sheer  up  from  the  waters  of  the  Tilt. 

From  this  point  there  is  a  beautiful  walk  up  the 
river  side — but  far  above  the  stream  which  flows  at 
times  unseen  in  the  depths  of  the  cleft  rocks,  or 
hidden  by  the  close  thicket  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up,  the  tourist  is  surprised  on 
being  brought  to  a  point  where  the  Lower  Falls  of 
the  Fender  are  disclosed  in  all  their  beauty.  The 
stream  itself  is  not   large,  but,  even  in  summer,  the 
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sight  is  one  worth  going  some  distance  to  look  at. 
There  are  five  several  and  distinct  falls,  and  at  the 
foot  of  each  a  pretty  little  pool,  till  at  last  the  junction 
with  the  Tilt  is  effected.  There  is  a  rustic  bridge  here. 
Going  a  few  hundred  yards  further  up  the  river,  round 
a  rather  dangerous  looking  road,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  the  "Salmon  Leap"  is  seen;  but,  as  the 
obstruction  is  now  removed,  and  the  fish  get  up  stream 
on  easier  terms,  it  is  seldom  that  the  visitor  is 
rewarded  by  seeing  an  instance  of  the  "  Leap  "  from 
which  the  troubled,  stream  gets  its  name. 

In  returning,  the  visitor  should  ask  to  be  directed 
to  "  Old  Blair,"  where  the  Parish  Church  once  stood. 
Its  ruins  still  remain,  and  inside,  but  especially  out- 
side, is  the  old  Parochial  Burying  Ground,  still  in  use. 
From  this  you  get  another,  and  perhaps  more  favour- 
able view  of  the  Castle  and  surrounding  scenery. 
Inside  may  be  seen  the  burial  vault  of  the  ducal 
family,  where  the  remains  of  Viscount  Dundee  were 
laid  after  the  fatal  fight  at  Killiecrankie. 

On  the  occasion  of  some  other  stroll  up  the  Tilt 
along  the  shady  footpath,  on  the  side  nearest  the  public 
road,  which  is  itself  a  delightful  lounge  on  a  warm  sum- 
mer afternoon,  the  lover  of  Nature  may  prolong  his 
walk,  by  proceeding  uphill  past  Middle-Bridge  and 
Fender-Bridge,  to  a  point  about  fifty  yards  beyond  the 
latter,  where  he  will  find  a  path,  rather  devious,  leading 
him  to  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Fender.  There  are 
two  consecutive  leaps,  but  as,  in  either  case,  the  water 
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comes  down  in  a  more  solid  mass,  the  din  is  heard  at 
a  greater  distance  than  in  the  case  of  the  Lower  Falls, 
and  the  appearance,  as  seen  from  a  bend  in  the  foot- 
path, is  very  attractive. 

The  Hill  of  Tulloch.  This  hill,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Garry,  rises  1541  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  of  comparatively  easy  ascent,  and  a 
guide  is  not  required.  The  Queen,  as  we  find  from 
her  "  Diary,"  was  particularly  fond  of  Tulloch  Hill, 
and  the  view  to  be  obtained  from  its  summit,  including 
the  Valley  of  the  Garry  for  many  miles,  the  mouth  of 
Glen  Tilt,  with  the  mountain  ranges  that  surround  it ; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  wild  stretch  of  barren 
heath  and  rugged  hills  that  terminate  in  Faragon,  Ben 
Lawers,  Carn-Mairg,  and  Schiehallion.  The  Queen, 
however,  makes  a  singular  mistake  when  she  says — "In 
the  direction  of  Taymouth  also,  you  see  Dalnacardoch, 
the  first  stop  from  Blair."  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  Taymouth  lies  due  south,  and  Dalnacar- 
doch nearly  due  west,  on  the  line  of  the  Highland 
Railway.  In  descending  from  the  top  of  Tulloch,  if 
the  day  be  fine,  every  step  will  lead  to  an  increasing 
admiration  of  the  glorious  landscape  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Tilt  and  Garry  flow — themselves 
enlivening  and  giving  variety  to  the  scenery  as  they 
pass  onward. 

Glen  Tilt.  The  visit  to  Glen  Tilt,  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  enjoyable,  will  require  a  whole  day  to 
be  set  apart  for  it.     To  the  lover  of  Nature,  the  vale- 
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tudinarian,  and  the  man  of  science  alike,  it  presents  a 
series  of  attractions  of  no  ordinary  kind.  It  would  be 
a  something  to  be  ashamed  of,  if  anyone  should  ever 
sojourn,  even  for  a  few  days,  in  Blair  Athole,  and  not 
pay  a  visit  to  Glen  Tilt.  The  public  road  leads  past 
Old  Bridge  of  Tilt,  Middle  Bridge,  and  Fender  Bridge, 
then  turns  to  the  left,  and  a  mile  further  on  the  Glen 
opens  up.  There  is  another  way,  nearer,  easier,  and 
better,  but  for  the  use  of  it  permission  is  required.  It 
diverges  from  the  public  road  leading  from  Old  Bridge 
of  Tilt  to  Old  Blair,  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
spot  where  the  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Tilt.  Only 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  river  are  got  till  the  wooded 
part  of  the  Glen  is  left  behind,  and  thence,  onward,  the 
road  and  the  river  are  closely  conjoined.  After  pro- 
ceeding some  two  miles  Marble  Lodge  is  reached. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  is  built  of  the  lime- 
stone or  marble  which  forms  part  of  the  stratification 
of  the  Glen.  To  Forest  Lodge  is  four  miles  further, 
and  there  the  carriage  drive  ceases.  The  tourist 
wishing  to  reach  the  top  of  the  Glen,  or  to  cross  over 
to  Castleton  of  Braemar  in  Aberdeenshire,  must  either 
proceed  on  foot,  or  avail  himself  of  the  pony  provided 
for  him  before  he  left  Blair. 

In  its  three  reaches,  Glen  Tilt  presents  a  variety 
that  is  remarkable,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasant  to 
the  traveller.  From  Old  Bridge  of  Tilt  up  to  Marble 
Lodge,  the  valley  is  wild  in  the  extreme.  The  river 
rushes  among  rugged  rocks  that  rise  abruptly  in  huge 
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masses  from  the  level  of  the  stream.  The  forest 
everywhere  is  so  tangled  that,  where  no  artificial  foot- 
path exists,  it  is  impassable  ;  and  at  times  one  could 
almost  imagine  that  he  was  in  a  wilderness  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization.  From  Marble  Lodge  to 
Forest  Lodge  the  scenery  is  comparatively  tame,  and 
yet  there  is  a  grandeur  in  the  huge  slopes  that  tend 
on  either  side  towards  the  mountains  whose  summits 
are  out  of  sight,  and  there  is  a  sublimity  in  the  solitude 
that  is  only  broken  by  the  ripple  of  the  stream  or  the 
cry  of  the  wild  bird  in  its  circling  flight.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Glen  is  narrow,  only  affording  a  bridle  path 
for  the  traveller,  but  the  barrenness  that  prevails,  the 
gigantic  boulders  that  tell  the  geologist  of  the  icebergs 
of  the  ancient  ocean  across  which  they  drifted,  and 
the  changed  appearance  of  the  stream,  everywhere 
impeded  by  these  masses  of  rock,  but  ever  overcoming 
each  impediment,  and  the  prominence  which  the  peak 
of  the  loftiest  of  the  Ben-y-Gloes  assumes — all  pro- 
duce and  leave  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten. 

At  the  very  head  of  the  Glen  is  Pool  TarfT— 
through  which,  when  the  state  of  the  river  permits,  is 
the  ford  by  which  tourists,  on  their  way  to  Braemar, 
cross.  This  spot  is  made  special  mention  of  by  the 
Queen  in  the  "  Journal,"  on  the  occasion  of  her  second 
visit  to  Athole,  in  1861 — and  a  beautiful  drawing  by 
Carl  Haag  commemorates  the  passage  of  the  river,  of 
which  a  very  fair  woodcut  copy  is  given  at  page  164  in 
the  cheap  edition  of  the  work. 


When  the  river  is  in  flood  this  ford  is  impassable. 
The  unlucky  wight  who  has  come  thus  far  is,  in  such 
a  case,  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  considerable 
detour.  Five  miles  up,  the  traveller  from  Blair  Athole 
will  get  a  bridge  over  the  TarrT,  and  the  pedestrian 
from  Braemar  may  either  take  advantage  of  the  same 
means,  or  go  up  the  Tilt,  which  is  the  lesser  stream 
of  the  two,  till  a  passage  can  be  made  with  safety, 
when  he  must  follow  the  stream,  along  the  hill  side, 
till  he  reaches  the  bridge  above  Forest  Lodge,  some 
^sq.  miles  down  the  Tilt— one  of  the  hardest  and 
roughest  walks  perhaps  that  he  ever  attempted. 

This  was  the  course  followed  by  two  young  English 
gentlemen,  on  the  25th  August,  1879.  After  proceed- 
ing so  far,  they  unhappily  decided  to  recross  the 
swollen  stream  at  a  point  considerably  below  where  the 
TarrT  and  Tilt  unite.  Only  one  of  them,  after  a  fearful 
struggle,  reached  the  other  side,  while  his  companion, 
a  fine  young  fellow  of  18,  was  carried  away,  and  his 
body  was  not  recovered  till  it  had  gone  miles  down. 
In  consequence  of  this  sad  accident  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  a  bridge,  but  public  sympathy  was  only  roused 
to  the  extent  of  raising  ^50  out  of  ^250  required. 
Surely  the  public  are  not  waiting  till  another  and  more 
serious  accident  occurs. 

The  Falls  of  the  Bruar.  We  would  associate 
with  these  the  Falls  of  the  Garry.  Both  may  be 
overtaken  the  same  day,  without  anything  like  fatigue. 
If,  however,  parties  prefer  driving,  they  are  likely  to  be 
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contented  with  a  visit  to  the  former,  as  the  summer 
coach  does  not  go  further  than  Bruar,  and  going 
beyond  in  a  hired  machine  adds  considerably  to  the 
expense.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  party  we  are 
seeking  to  direct  desires  to  visit  both  places,  and  yet 
be  economical.  The  mail  train  which  leaves  Blair  at 
9-55  a.m.,  and  also  the  train  which  leaves  at  i'36  p.m. 
will  take  them  on  to  Struan  Station,  \\  miles  distant. 
The  guide's  house  is  not  far  off,  and  will  easily  be 
found  by  inquiring.  The  bridge  over  the  Garry  is 
crossed,  and  a  footpath  leads  down  the  side  of  the 
river,  whose  waters  may  be  seen  and  heard  as  they 
rush  furiously  over  the  shelving  rocks  into  the  deep 
pools  formed  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  water. 
The  last  of  these  waterfalls  is  called  the  "  Salmon 
Leap."  There  the  progress  of  the  fish  upwards  is 
arrested  till  the  river  has  attained  a  certain  level,  which 
the  practised  fisherman  in  charge,  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  old,  sturdy,  honest  Highlander,  knows  by  the 
appearance  above  water  of  a  certain  rock  immediately 
below  the  bridge.  If  the  waters  continue  long  in 
flood,  more  or  less  high,  there  is  a  gradual  accumula- 
tion offish  in  the  deep  spacious  pool  below  the  "Leap," 
till  they  may  be  seen  lying  in  tiers — probably  more 
than  a  hundred  within  the  compass  of  the  one  circuit. 
When  the  river  gets  lower,  the  fisherman  spreads  and 
extends  his  net  across  the  waterfall,  and  as  the  leaping 
fish  falls  back  it  more  than  likely  falls  into  the  net,  the 
rope  that  is  connected  with   the  bottom  is  suddenly 
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tightened,  and  the  fisherman's  long  pole  with  a  sharp 
hook  on  the  end  of  it  brings  the  bright  struggling  prize 
ashore.  It  is  especially  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
sun's  rays  fall  on  the  flashing  waters  at  a  particular 
angle,  that  the  exciting  work  may  be  seen.  Apart  from 
this,  the  visitor,  by  going  some  fifty  paces  further  down 
enters  a  rustic  bower,  from  the  open  window  of  which 
he  sees  the  whole  array  of  the  foaming,  whirling, 
rushing  rapids,  that  terminate  in  the  "  Leap,"  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  ;  and  it  is  a  scene  worthy 
of  a  longer  journey  than  the  traveller  is  required  to 
make. 

To  reach  the  Falls  of  Bruar  another  mile  must  be 
traversed.  The  entrance  to  the  Glen  is  by  a  wicket 
gate,  close  to  the  bridge  over  the  Bruar,  where  the 
stream  crosses  the  public  road  that  leads  to  Blair. 
Passing  along  the  footpath  that  seems  to  end  at  a 
pretty  rustic  cottage  close  at  hand,  the  visitor  is,  by 
the  person  in  charge,  admitted,  and  proceeds  upwards 
through  the  small  arch  under  the  railway,  and  all  at 
once  is  conscious  that  he  is  in  a  neighbourhood  whose 
picturesque  beauty  can  scarcely  be  excelled.  Even  at 
this  the  lowest  point  there  is  much  that  is  very  attrac- 
tive— the  tall  pine  trees  overhead,  the  rugged  rocks  on 
either  side  of  the  lovely  stream  that  flows  far  beneath, 
and  the  stream  itself,  in  summer  clear  as  crystal,  rush- 
ing from  pool  to  pool  by  a  series  of  tiny  waterfalls  that 
give  only  a  faint  idea  as  yet  of  what  is  in  store.  There 
are  three  points  in  the  Glen  where  a  pause  is  generally 
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made  in  ascending,  not  from  fatigue  in  climbing,  but 
from  admiration  of  the  scene.  The  photographer  has 
seized  on  these  several  stand  points,  and  even  those 
who  have  only  seen  the  mere  pictures  cannot  fail  to 
admire  what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  describe  as  the  most 
charming  natural  scenery  in  Scotland. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  get  a  proper  view  of  the  first  or 
lowest  "  Fall,"  but  as  if  to  counterbalance  this,  there 
are  two  accessory  attractions,  an  Artificial  Bridge 
spanning  the  upper  part  of  the  flood,  and  a  Natural 
Bridge  of  rock  below,  hollowed  out  by  the  ceaseless 
action  of  the  impetuous  waters. 

From  the  bridge,  or,  if  preferred,  from  the  window 
of  a  somewhat  decayed  grotto,  originally  erected  for 
the  purpose,  the  second  "  Fall "  may  be  seen,  and, 
when  the  water  is  in  flood,  the  effect  of  the  falling 
mass  into  the  deep  pool  beneath  is  very  fine. 

But  the  uppermost  Fall  eclipses  the  other  two,  and 
indeed  takes  the  sightseer  somewhat  by  surprise. 
Above  and  beyond  it  is  a  bridge  crossing  the  stream — 
and  two  or  three  other  waterfalls  of  a  minor  character, 
adding  to  the  grand  effect ;  but  close  to  this  the  stream 
takes  a  grand  leap  of  not  less  than  150  feet  into  the 
gulf  beneath. 

The  spectator  is  standing  on  a  ledge  of  rock  200 
feet  above  the  river,  and  is  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  Falls  as  to  be  able  to  take  in  the  whole  view  up  to 
the  bridge  beyond.  The  almost  perpendicular  sides 
of  the  ravine  are  clothed   with  huge  pines,   or  such 
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stunted  shrubs  as  the  scanty  soil  will  maintain ;  and 
as  he  takes  in  the  scene  it  is 

"  So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream." 

We  cannot  wonder  that  the  farseeing  genius  of 
Robert  Burns  should,  in  imagination,  clothe  the  hillside 
with  "  firs  and  ashes,"  with  "  fragrant  birks  in  wood- 
bines drest,"  in  order  to  perfect  a  picture  that  is  now 
complete. 

As  parties  may  wish  to  read  on  the  spot  the  noble 
verses  of  Scotland's  greatest  poet,  we  make  no  apology 
for  introducing  here  nearly  the  whole  of 

THE    HUMBLE    PETITION    OF    BRUAR   WATER 
TO   THE    NOBLE   DUKE   OF   ATHOLE. 

Here,  foaming  down  the  shelvy  rocks, 

In  twisting  strength  I  rin  ; 
There  high  my  boiling  torrent  smokes, 

Wild-roaring  o'er  a  linn  : 
Enjoying  large  each  spring  and  well, 

As  nature  gave  them  me, 
I  am,  altho'  I  say't  mysel, 

Worth  gaun  a  mile  to  see. 

Would  then  my  noble  master  please 

To  grant  my  highest  wishes, 
He'll  shade  my  banks  wi'  tow'ring  trees, 

And  bonnie  spreading  bushes  ; 
Delighted  doubly  then,  my  Lord, 

You'll  wander  on  my  banks, 
And  listen  mony  a  grateful  bird 

Return  you  tuneful  thanks. 
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The  sober  laverock,  warbling  wild, 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire  ; 
The  gowdspink,  music's  gayest  child, 

Shall  sweetly  join  the  choir  : 
The  blackbird  strong,  the  lintwhite  clear, 

The  mavis  mild  and  mellow  ; 
The  robin,  pensive  autumn  cheer, 

In  all  her  locks  of  yellow  : 

This,  too,  a  covert  shall  insure, 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm  ; 
And  coward  maukin  sleep  secure, 

Low  in  her  grassy  form  : 
Here  shall  the  shepherd  make  his  seat, 

To  weave  his  crown  o'  flow'rs  : 
Or  find  a  sheltering  safe  retreat, 

From  prone  descending  show'rs. 

And  here  by  sweet  endearing  stealth, 

Shall  meet  the  loving  pair, 
Despising  worlds  with  all  their  wealth 

As  empty  idle  care  ; 
The  flowers  shall  vie  in  all  their  charms 

The  hour  of  heaven  to  grace, 
And  birks  extend  their  fragrant  arms 

To  screen  the  dear  embrace. 

Here  haply  too,  at  vernal  dawn, 

Some  musing  bard  may  stray, 
And  eye  the  smoking,  dewy  lawn, 

And  misty  mountain  grey  ; 
Or,  by  the  reaper's  nightly  beam, 

Mild-chequering  thro'  the  trees, 
Rave  to  my  darkly-dashing  stream, 

Hoarse  swelling  on  the  breeze. 
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Let  lofty  firs,  and  ashes  cool, 

My  lonely  banks  o'er  spread, 
And  view,  deep-bending  in  the  pool, 

Their  shadows'  wat'ry  bed  ! 
Let  fragrant  birks,  in  woodbines  drest, 

My  craggy  cliffs  adorn  ; 
And,  for  the  little  songster's  nest, 

The  close  embow'ring  thorn. 

As  the  visitor  stands  on  the  giddy  height,  he  must 
be  careful  not  to  go  near  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
There  is  a  sad  story  connected  with  the  scene.  A  few- 
years  ago  two  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Charles  Adderley,  at 
that  time  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  visited  the 
Glen  along  with  their  tutor.  Above  the  bridge,  one 
of  the  two  standing  on  a  rocky  ledge  suddenly  lost 
his  balance  and  slid  into  the  stream.  Human  help 
was  vain.  In  an  instant,  he  was  out  of  reach,  carried 
down  the  stream,  beneath  the  bridge,  over  the  water- 
fall, into  the  deep  pool  that  we  see  below  it. 

From  the  point  where  we  have  for  the  time  taken 
our  stand,  we  can  either  return  downhill,  or,  if  we  wish 
to  prolong  our  walk,  we  can  go  higher  up,  cross  the 
bridge,  and  then  descend  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream.  Having  returned  to  the  public  road,  if  we 
have  no  carriage  waiting  our  arrival,  we  have  the 
choice  of  returning  to  Struan,  and  taking  the  train,  or 
walking  on  to  Blair,  exactly  three  miles  distant,  the 
road  being  all  the  way  level  and  excellent — and  the 
view  on  every  hand  more  than  compensating  for  any 
fatigue  that  may  be  felt. 
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Angling.  On  this  subject  we  are  inclined  to 
be  silent,  but  the  notices  in  the  most  recent  Guide 
Books  are  so  misleading,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
state  that,  throughout  the  whole  district,  even  trout 
fishing  is  strictly  prohibited.  Till  within  the  last  few 
years  there  was  a  kind  of  tacit  permission,  that  is  to 
say,  the  keepers  took  no  notice  of  any  respectable 
person  whom  they  might  see  or  come  across,  rod  in 
hand.  But  some  time  ago,  the  Duke,  for  good 
reasons  issued  an  ukase,  forbidding  all  persons  not 
having  his  written  permission,  and  gave  the  strictest 
orders  to  his  keepers  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 


Ikinlocb    IRannocb. 

— <&&%-$&> — 

rTr5J|HERE  are  two  ways  in  which  Kinloch  Rannoch 
(S^uf  may  be  reached  from  the  south — either  by 
raJSj  taking  the  mail  car  or  hiring  from  Pitlochry, 
|f  >4    and  proceeding  by  the  route,  already  indicated 

Jjle  as  far  as  the  Queen's  View,  overlooking  Loch 
Tummel  and  the  valley  beyond ;  or  by  way  of 
Struan,  from  which  a  mail  car  starts  daily  on  the 
arrival  of  the  mail  train,  about  ten  a.m.  If  the  first 
route  is  preferred,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mail  car  proceeds  no  further  than  Tummel  Bridge, 
6|  miles  from  Kinloch,  and  that  the  intervening  dis- 
tance must  be  got  over  by  walking  or  hiring  a  convey- 
ance, the  certainty  of  procuring  which  would  need 
to  be  provided  for  by  telegraphing  to  Kinloch. 
The  route  by  Struan  is  generally  preferred.  The 
mail  car  is,  in  summer,  superseded  by  a  roomy 
coach,  and  the  very  attentive  inkeeper  at  Struan  is 
always  ready  with  additional  conveyances  on  very 
moderate  terms — the  whole  distance  being  but  twelve 
miles.  After  leaving  the  Inn  at  Struan  the  road  turns 
abruptly  to  the  right,  and  after  passing  the  neat  little 
Free  Church  which  looks  down  on  as  lovely  a  strfjtch 
of  Highland  landscape  as  may  be  seen  anywhere,  it 
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enters  Glen  Errichdie,  so  called  from  the  lively  rivulet 
which  flows  down  the  centre  of  the  valley  on  its 
way  to  join  the  Garry.  In  its  lower  reaches,  there 
is  nothing  attractive  to  be  seen  in  this  solitary  glen. 
For  miles  there  is  little  trace  of  human  habitation,  and 
it  is  only  when  we  get  as  far  as  Blairfetty,  fully  four 
miles  from  our  starting  point,  that  we  get  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  presence  and  the  skill  of  man.  Before 
we  reach  this,  however,  if  the  driver  is  in  a  communi- 
cative humour,  he  may  point  out  to  you  a  spot,  due 
south,  on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground  beyond  the 
Errichdie,  with  which  there  is  connected  a  very  sad 
story  of  the  olden  time.  The  Laird  of  Murlaggan 
in  Rannoch  had  a  family  of  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
sons,  the  youngest  of  whom,  however,  was  not  nursed 
by  his  mother..  They  all  grew  up  to  be  remarkably 
fine-looking  young  men,  wTell  skilled  in  athletic  sports, 
and  keen  followers  of  the  chase.  Not  only  were  their 
parents  proud  of  them,  but  they  were  the  boast  of  the 
whole  country  side.  One  day,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, they  all  set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Each 
hunter  was  attended  by  a  gilly,  and  each  gilly  followed 
by  a  hound.  The  chase  led  them  in  the  direction  of 
Athole.  At  the  spot  already  referred  to,  they  gathered 
to  rest  themselves,  and  enjoy  their  mid-day  luncheon. 
While  thus  engaged  two  of  the  hounds  quarrelled. 
Instead  of  separating  them,  the  two  gillies  in  charge 
encouraged  the  fight.  Then  the  two  masters  became 
interested  in  the  fight  as  well.     The  others  crowrded 
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round.  Before  steps  could  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  the 
other  hounds  joined  in  the  melee.  A  grand  fight 
ensued.  The  gillies,  fired  by  the  esprit  de  corps  that  was 
fast  gaining  the  ascendant,  instead  of  trying  to  separate 
the  dogs  only  incited  them,  or,  if  they  did  attempt  to 
part  them,  did  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  provoke  the 
masters  of  the  rival  hounds.  In  perhaps  a  shorter  time 
than  we  have  taken  to  tell  the  story,  the  masters  and 
servants,  as  well  as  the  dogs,  had  taken  sides.  The 
weapons  of  the  chase  were  freely  used,  and  the  fatal 
skene  dhu  did  its  part  of  the  work.  When  the  fray 
ended,  it  was  because  the  combatants  were  all  either 
dead  or  dying.  The  only  one  left  was  the  youngest 
son,  who  had  carefully  abstained  from  the  fight,  and  it 
was  his  fate  to  return  that  night  to  Rannoch  with  the 
sad  tidings.  As  the  party  went  forth  that  morning, 
it  is  said  that  the  nurse  was  observed  muttering  what 
was  meant  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  on  her  foster 
son,  and  suspicion  was  excited  that  he  had  more  to  do 
with  the  origin  and  the  result  of  the  quarrel  than  was 
implied  in  his  seemingly  standing  apart.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  twelve  cairns  on  the  slope  of  Cragan  Liath 
Mor  testify  to  some  such  tragic  story  as  that  which  we 
have  just  related. 

Half  a  mile  beyond  Blairfetty,  Auchleeks  House 
(Edgar  W.  Robertson,  Esq.),  comes  in  view — a  plain 
comfortable  house,  facing  the  south,  with  a  narrow 
strip  of  lawn  in  front,  and  a  large  walled  garden 
between  this  and  the  road.     To  Trinafour  is  another 
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mile,  immediately  before  reaching  which  you  cross  the 
Errichdie,  and  begin  to  ascend.  For  a  considerable 
distance  the  road  is  uphill,  and  you  are  inclined  to  feel 
grateful  to  General  Macdonald,  the  next  proprietor  on 
the  route,  who,  at  his  own  expense,  has  made  a  good 
road  which  saves  more  than  a  mile  to  the  traveller. 
The  Mansion  House  of  the  General  (Dunalastair)  is 
passed,  on  the  left  hand ;  but  we  will  have  occasion 
to  return  to  it  by  and  by.  There  are  already  many 
notable  points  in  the  landscape  which  the  tourist  will 
keep  his  eye  on,  but  to  which,  in  the  meantime,  we 
do  not  require  to  refer.  After  a  drive  which  takes  up 
the  best  part  of  three  hours,  that  is  from  the  time  the 
train  pulled  up  at  Struan  Station,  Kinloch  Rannoch 
is  reached,  and  the  conveyance  stops  at  the  Post  Office, 
in  the  centre  of  the  village. 

Hotels.  Bun-Rannoch  Hotel  —  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald. No  hotel-keeper  is  better  known,  or  more 
highly  appreciated,  than  Mrs.  Macdonald.  The  success 
she  has  attained  in  her  new  premises  sufficiently  attests 
this.  In  every  department,  the  comfort  and  the 
wishes  of  her  guests  are  carefully  attended  to. 

Kinloch  Rannoch  Hotel — Roderick  Macdonald. 
This  is  also  an  excellent  hotel  \  commodious  and 
comfortable. 

In  connection  with  both  hotels  there  is  per- 
mission granted  to  fish  Loch  Rannoch  and  the 
River  Tummell. 
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Post  Office. 

Arrival,         I  p.m. 

Despatch,     6*45  a.m. 

Places  of  Worship. 

Established  Church,  ...         12  noon 

Free  Church,  ...         ...  do. 

Episcopal  Church, do. 

In  itself,  there  is  not  much  that  is  attractive  in  the 
small  straggling  village  of  Kinloch  ;  but,  outside  of 
it,  villas  are  here  and  there  springing  up,  and,  consider- 
ing all  things,  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more 
numerous.  The  scenery  around  is  truly  magnificent. 
The  loch  and  the  river  are  never-failing  sources  of 
attraction.  And  the  climate,  in  the  summer  season, 
warm  yet  sufficiently  bracing,  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.     Besides,  every  facility  for  feuing  is  granted. 

In  the  centre  of  the  village,  in  front  of  the  Kinloch 
Rannoch  Hotel,  there  stands  a  handsome  obelisk  of 
polished  granite,  erected,  in  1875,  m  memory  of 
Dugald  Buchanan,  "schoolmaster,  evangelist,  and 
poet,"  who  resided,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  long 
and  useful  life,  in  a  humble  dwelling  not  far  off.  It 
is  pleasing  to  notice  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  man,  who  died  so  far  back  as  1768.  Efforts 
were  made  to  have  the  cottage  in  which  he  lived 
preserved,  and  turned  to  account  as  a  reading  room, 
but  without  success. 

Excursions.  The  Loch  presents  the  first  and 
most  attractive  object  to  the  summer  visitor.     It  is  12 
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miles  long,  and  its  average  breadth  is  about  i  h  miles. 
There  is  a  road  on  either  side,  that  on  the  north  side 
being  preferred  for  carriages. 

A  pretty  little  steamer  was  placed  on  the  Loch 
some  years  ago  by  General  Macdonald,  and  its  services 
were  fully  appreciated  by  tourists  and  visitors.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  Gitana  was  sunk  in  a  severe  storm, 
and  has  never  been  replaced.  There  are,  however, 
fishing  and  other  boats  by  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  Loch  may  be  explored.  At  the  western  extremity 
is  Rannoch  Lodge,  with  its  extensive  grazings  and 
moorlands,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Menzies. 
The  Lodge  is  a  plain  but  commodious  residence. 
The  view  from  it,  taking  in  the  Loch  and  Schiehallion, 
is  very  fine.  There  are  two  small  islands  in  front  of 
it,  with  both  of  which  there  are  interesting  historical 
associations.  The  eastermost  one,  which  is  also  the 
larger  of  the  two,  is  artificial,  resting  on  large  beams  of 
wood  fixed  to  each  other.  To  it  there  is,  or  was,  a 
road  from  a  point  on  the  south  side,  giving  access,  but 
it  is  at  present  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet.  On  this  island  one  of  the  Struan  Robertson's 
immured  his  wife,  with  the  view  of  marrying  another, 
and  had  the  audacity  to  take  the  sacred  oath  on  the 
dirk  that  his  wife  was  "interred"  {interned  might 
have  saved  his  veracity,  but  the  word  was  not  then 
invented.)  He  was  disbelieved,  however,  the  fraud 
discovered,  and  its  author  disappointed.  The  other 
island  was  kept  as  a  stronghold,  and  occasionally  used 
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as  a  prison.  It  is  said  that  Donnacha  Reamhaar,  the 
head  of  the  clan,  in  the  days  of  "  The  Bruce,"  and  the 
sworn  friend  of  the  patriot  king,  held  captive  on  this 
island  the  chief  of  the  MacDougalls,  taken  in  battle. 
A  sack  of  apples  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  captive 
chief.  Reamhaar  allowed  it  to  be  conveyed  to  this 
island  by  two  of  his  own  men,  not  daring  to  trust  others. 
On  receiving  this  gift,  MacDougall,  having  opened  the 
sack,  as  if  in  frolic,  scattered  a  number  of  the  apples  on 
the  floor  for  the  two  boatmen  to  pick  up.  A  scramble 
ensued,  taking  advantage  of  which,  the  captive  rushed 
out  of  his  cell,  sprang  into  the  boat,  pushed  off,  and 
thus  left  his  visitors  prisoners  instead.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  he  escaped. 

About  a  mile  west  of  Rannoch  Lodge  is  the  house 
called  "  The  Barracks."  It  is  the  property  of  the 
Struan  family.  It  was  built  to  accommodate  a 
regiment  sent  to  keep  the  Highlanders  in  the  district 
quiet  after  the  '45 — hence  the  name. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Loch  is  Dall,  the 
beautiful  residence  of  T.  V.  Wentworth,  Esq.  West 
from  this  there  are  the  remains  of  "  The  Black  Forest 
of  Rannoch,"  itself  a  remnant  of  the  old  "Caledonian 
Forest,"  which  carries  us  back  in  imagination  to  the 
days  of  the  Romans. 

The  ascent  of  Schiehallion  will  assuredly  be 
attempted  by  all  who  have  leisure  and  strength 
sufficient  for  the  undertaking.  Its  height  above  the 
sea  level  is  3564  feet,  from  which  falls  to  be  deducted 
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course,  in  favour  of  the  climber.  Parties  on  the  spot 
will  give  the  best  directions  for  the  ascent,  or  a  guide 
may  be  obtained.  It  is  only  at  the  latter  portion  of 
the  journey  that  the  effort  is  difficult.  The  view  is 
not  what  might  have  been  expected.  This  can  readily 
be  understood  when  we  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  on  most  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  some 
of  them  loftier  than  itself.  The  name  is  variously 
explained.  By  some  it  is  "  The  Hill  of  the  Fairy 
Queen,"  by  others  "  The  Maiden's  Breast,"  and  so  on. 
With  the  former  derivation  there  is  associated  a  cave, 
near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  hill,  in  connection 
with  which  such  stories  are  told  as  we  will  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  when  giving  a  description  of  the  "  Rock  of 
Weem." 

More  interesting  to  all  sensible  people  is  the  fact 
that  on  the  north  side  of  Schiehallion,  as  its  base 
sweeps  towards  Dunalastair,  was  the  refuge  where 
"  The  Bruce  "  and  his  Queen  abode  for  a  considerable 
time  in  safety,  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  his  pur- 
suers after  the  defeat  at  Methven. 

A  visit  to  Dunalastair  and  its  policies  is  accounted 
essential  to  a  satisfactory  sojourn  in  the  district  of 
Rannoch.  The  site  chosen  for  the  mansion  is  most 
effective  ;  and  the  house  itself  is  well  adapted  to  the 
site.  It  is  in  the  Scottish  Baronial  style.  The 
approach  to  it  is  very  fine,  and  the  pleasure  grounds, 
especially  the  garden  terrace,   are  such  as  are   well 
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fitted  to  gratify  the  most  exquisite  taste.  The  views 
from  this  are  truly  splendid.  Looking  west,  the  Loch, 
in  its  full  extent,  backed  by  the  granitic  mountains  of 
Glencoe,  and  itself  hemmed  in  by  rugged  hills  on 
either  side,  form  a  picture  that  is  indeed  charming. 
Looking  south,  Schiehallion  fills  in  the  landscape  with 
its  towering  summit  and  ample  shoulders — the  fore- 
ground consisting  of  rock,  river,  lowly  underwood  and 
gigantic  trees,  so  arranged  as  only  the  hand  of  nature 
could  effect.  On  the  east,  the  view  is  shut  in  by  a 
range  of  steep  crags,  surmounted  by  pines,  which,  if 
they  mar  the  view  beyond,  confer  a  benefit  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  by  keeping  the  house  free  from  the 
malign  influence  of  the  east  wind.  The  walk  by  the 
river  side  is  deeply  interesting,  introducing  the  visitors 
to  every  possible  variety  of  stream,  pool,  cascade,  and 
rapid.  At  one  spot  we  are  pointed  to  the  "  Queen's 
Linn,"  which  the  Queen  of  King  Robert  often  visited, 
and  in  which  she  frequently  bathed.  And  again  our 
attention  is  called  to  "  The  Macgregor's  Leap,"  where 
the  bold  outlaw,  or  more  likely  another  of  the  same 
name  and  tribe,  pursued  by  his  enemies,  is  said  to  have 
jumped  across.  "  The  Macgregor's  Cave"  lies  two 
hundred  feet  above. 

Angling.  The  angling  on  Loch  Rannoch  is  at 
times  very  good,  especially  at  the  upper  end  where  the 
lake  is  shallow.  On  his  way  up,  the  angler,  by  trolling 
with  the  phantom  minnow,  or  better  still,  the  par  tail> 
may  hook  and  kill  one  of  the  larger  trouts,  technically 
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called  Salmo  Ferox,  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  lochs,  and  which  sometimes  attain 
to  a  great  size.  The  trout  fishing  in  the  river  is  also 
very  good,  and  parties,  not  residing  at  either  of  the 
hotels,  may,  by  paying  a  small  sum,  daily  or  weekly, 
get  the  necessary  permission — an  excellent  arrange- 
ment, as  it  preserves  the  stream  for  those  who  really 
love  the  sport,  and  keeps  away  those  bunglers  who 
neither  catch  fish,  not  let  others  have  a  chance  to 
catch  them. 


Hberfel£>£ 

§F  the  tourist  prefer  it,  he  can  cross  the  hill  from 
Kinloch  Rannoch,  or  Tummell-Bridge,  to  the 
gg  Valley  of  the  Tay,  and  so  by  a  comparatively 
gall   easy  and  delightful  walk  reach  Aberfeldy.      But, 


H  as  the  Breadalbane  Highlands  are  quite  dis- 
JJL  tinct  from  the  districts  we  have  been  already 
*  describing,  it  will  be  better  to  deal  with  them  by 
themselves.  Thus,  the  traveller  from  Perth  by  rail 
must  change  carriages  at  Ballinluig,  and  after  a  pleasant 
run  of  fully  half-an-hour  he  will  arrive  at  Aberfeldy. 
The  line  leads  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tay, 
which  is  crossed  immediately  after  starting.  There 
is  not  much  worth  noticing  on  the  way,  if  we  except 
the  fine  old  ruin  of  Grandtully  Castle,  said  to  be  the 
original  of  the  Tully-Veolan  of  Waverley,  of  which  a 
mere  glimpse  is  to  be  got  in  passing  along  by  rail.  As 
he  enters  Aberfeldy  he  will  not  be  particularly  pleased 
with  appearances,  for  the  houses  are  not  very  inviting. 
But  as  he  advances  this  feeling  of  disappointment  will 
wear  away,  and  he  will,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  open 
square,  find  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  a  good  old  Scotch  town,  which,  year  by 
year,   is  improving,   and  gradually  coming  up  to  the 
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mark.  A  new  Independent  Church  with  its  neat 
spire  helps  to  remove  any  unfavourable  impression 
that  may  have  been  produced,  and  perhaps  he  begins 
to  note  that  the  shop  windows  give  indication  of  a 
desire  to  please,  and  so  invite  the  visitors  inside.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  right  and  left  of  the  main 
line  of  stieet,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  handsome 
villas,  evidently  intended  in  great  measure  for  the  use 
of  families  who  wish  to  spend  a  month  or  two  amidst 
the  fine  scenery  for  which  the  district  is  deservedly 
famous. 

Hotels.  Breadalbane  Arms — In  the  centre  of 
the  town,  an  old,  well-known,  establishment — com- 
modious and  comfortable. 

Weem  Hotel — James  Waters.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Tay,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  railway 
station — a  large,  well-conducted,  and  comfortable 
house,  facing  the  south. 

Post  Office. 

Arrivals  from  the  South,  9*30  and  10*55  a.m. 
North,       3-5    p.m. 

,,  Kenmore  and  P^ortingall  ...  4*30  p.m. 
Departures  for  the  South,      ...   1*30  and  4*55  p.m. 

,,  ,,  North,      ...         ..        6*40  a.m. 

,,         Kenmore  and  Fortingall,         1 1 '30  a.m. 

Places  of  Worship. 

Weem  Parish  Church. 
Aberfeldy  Free  Church. 
Independent  Church. 
Established  Church. 
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Falls  of  Moness.  The  first  spot  which  a  stranger 
in  Aberfeldy  is  likely  to  visit  is  the  Falls  of  Moness. 
The  walk  through  the  lonely  Glen  that  leads  to  them, 
the  falls  themselves,  so  well  worthy  of  all  the  praise 
they  have  received,  but,  especially  the  halo  which  the 
genius  of  Robert  Burns  has  thrown  around  the  "  Birks 
of  Aberfeldy,"  will  lead  to  this  result.  Indeed,  the 
poet's  description  is  so  suggestive,  and  all  embracing, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it  in  full : — 

Now  simmer  blinks  on  flowery  braes, 
And  o'er  the  crystal  streamlet  plays; 
Come  let  us  spend  the  lightsome  days 

In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
While  o'er  their  heads  the  hazels  hing, 
The  little  birdies  blithely  sing, 
Or  lightly  flit  on  wanton  wing 

In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
The  braes  ascend  like  lofty  wa's, 
The  foaming  stream  deep-roaring  fa's, 
O'erhung  wi'  fragrant  spreading  shaws, 

The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
The  hoary  cliffs  are  crown'd  wi'  flowers, 
White  o'er  the  linns  the  burnie  pours, 
And  rising  weets  wi'  misty  showers, 

The  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 
Let  fortune's  gifts  at  random  flee, 
They  ne'er  shall  draw  a  wish  frae  me, 
Supremely  blest  wi'  love  and  thee, 

In  the  Birks  of  Aberfeldy. 

These   lines   read   on   the   spot   will   shew   what   an 
additional  charm  genius  can  impart  to  that  which  is 
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lovely  in  itself,  and  remembered  in  after  years,  will 
reinvest  the  scene  with  all  the  interest  associated  with 
a  first  visit.  There  are  three  Falls.  The  highest 
which  is  nearly  two  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Glen, 
has  a  descent  of  70  feet.  The  lowest  is  less  than  a 
mile  up,  and  is  composed  of  three  cascades.  The 
middle  fall,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland,  is 
about  200  yards  above  the  lower  fall. 

Parties  residing  for  a  time  in  Aberfeldy  will  not 
fail  to  visit  Weem,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tay. 
The  bridge  which  spans  the  river  here  is  really  a  very 
remarkable  structure,  consisting  of  five  arches,  well 
built,  and  with  some  pretensions  to  be  accounted 
ornamental.  It  has,  besides,  a  historical  importance, 
It  is  one  of  the  many  bridges  built  by  the  famous 
General  Wade,  whose  road-making,  after  the  '45, 
certainly  had,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  Highlands  quiet  and  the  Highlanders 
loyal.  Many  will  remember,  in  this  connection,  the 
famous  answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  the  question  was  put  as  to  how 
the  Caffre  War  could  most  effectually  and  speedily 
be  brought  to  an  end.  "  Make  roads,  make  roads," 
was  the  answer  of  the  great  strategist.  General  Wade, 
and  the  government  of  his  day,  were  evidently  of  a 
similar  opinion  and  synchronous  at  least  with  the 
extensive  road-making  commenced  a  reign  of  peace, 
which  we  are  not  likely  to  see  an  end  of  in  our  day. 

After  crossing  the  bridge,  and  before  we  reach  the 
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little  village  of  Weem,  our  attention  is  attracted  by  a 
very  chaste  Episcopal  Chapel,  built  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Robert  Menzies,  Bart.,  of  that  Ilk.  But,  in 
the  landscape,  we  are  struck  by  a  huge  rock  that  over- 
hangs alike  the  chapel  and  the  village — the  Rock  of 
Weem.  In  this  rock  there  is  a  cave,  the  story  con- 
nected with  which  is  so  apocryphal  that,  even  before 
we  relate  it,  we  cannot  help  quoting  the  proverbial 
saying — as  old  as  the  days  of  Horace — Credat  Judoeus 
Ape  lies.  There  is  said  to  be  a  treasure  of  untold 
wealth  hid  in  this  cave,  which  is  guarded  by  Satan 
himself  in  person.  There  is  a  tradition  that  two 
young  women,  on  one  occasion,  were  induced  to 
enter  it,  attracted  by  the  bellowing  of  a  stray  heifer, 
under  whose  form  it  is  said  the  arch  fiend  disguised 
himself.  They  never  returned.  In  like  manner  a 
piper  was  somehow  enticed  to  enter,  and  he,  in  like 
manner,  disappeared.  We  are  also  told  by  the  be- 
lievers in  the  marvellous,  that  there  is  a  subterranean 
passage  between  it  and  Loch  Glassie,  three  miles  off 
among  the  hills. 

A  little  way  beyond  the  village  is  Castle  Menzies, 
the  seat  of  the  Menzies  family,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  Scotland,  being  able  to  trace  their  descent 
as  far  back  as  1165,  when  William  the  Lion  was  king. 
The  Castle  is  a  fine  old  building,  erected  in  1571. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  lawn,  and  is  embowered  among  trees,  many 
of  them  of  great  age  and  huge  size. 
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Glen  Lyon.  A  visit  to  Glen  Lyon  is  one  of  the 
things  that  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who 
adventure  it.  If  there  be  a  party,  a  conveyance  can 
be  hired.  If  the  tourist  is  alone,  or  has  only  a  single 
companion,  a  seat  or  seats  in  the  mail  car  can  be 
secured.  The  road  leads  past  Castle  Menzies,  and 
through  the  lovely  Vale  of  Appin.  The  hill- side  all 
along  is  studded  with  the  houses  of  farmers  and 
crofters,  frequently  gathered  into  small  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Dull,  so  called  from  the  parish  in 
which  it  is  situated.  This  will  serve  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  good  old  times,  before  the  Highland  Chiefs 
forgetful  of  the  services  which  the  clansmen  had  ren- 
dered to  their  fathers,  depopulated  the  straths  and 
the  glens  to  make  way  for  the  large  sheep-farmers,  and 
then  got  rid  of  them  to  make  way  for  the  deer. 

By  and  by  the  road  reaches  the  Lyon,  about  half- 
a-mile  above  its  junction  with  the  Tay,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Comrie.  It  then 
crosses  the  Keltney,  a  considerable  mountain  torrent, 
whose  cascades  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Near  to  this 
is  Coshieville,  where  there  is  a  small  inn ;  and  further 
up  the  Lyon  is  Garth  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Donald 
Currie,  M.P.  for  Perthshire,  whose  patriotic  conduct 
in  connection  with  the  late  war  in  South  Africa,  as 
head  of  the  firm  owning  the  Cape  Castle  Line  of 
Steamers,  earned  for  him,  not  merely  the  honour- 
able prefix  to  his  name,  but  the  thanks,  both  of  the 
late   and   the   present   government.       Further   on    is 
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Fortingall,  which,  though,  strictly  speaking,  in  Glen 
Lyon,  is  really  at  the  mouth  of  what  may  more  properly 
be  denominated  the  Glen.  There  are  two  Churches, 
the  Established  and  Free,  also  an  excellent  Hotel. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  remarkable  yew-tree,  or 
rather  two  of  the  offshoots  of  the  original  tree,  which 
measured  56  feet  in  circumference,  and  whose  age  has 
been  so  computed,  that  we  may  well  say  its  date  is 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 

Between  the  village  and  the  river  are  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  Camp,  still  quite  observable,  the  fosse 
surrounding  the  prcetorium  being  especially  noticeable. 

Following  the  river,  which  here  turns  abruptly  to 
the  right,  we  are  soon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pass  of 
Glen  Lyon.  There  is  no  glen  in  Scotland,  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  that  can  compare  with  it.  It  is 
the  longest,  extending  to  upwards  of  30  miles.  It  is 
the  narrowest,  the  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  road  and 
river,  being  frequently  lessened  to  a  few  yards.  It  is 
the  gloomiest,  the  sun,  in  winter,  being  a  rare  visitor, 
and  that  only  to  the  more  favoured  spots,  for  a  few 
hours  at  most.  And,  at  some  points,  it  will  compare 
favourably  with  those  which  have  been  most  praised  for 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  Its  history  goes  away  back 
to  the  Fingalian  era,  when  it  was  said  that  there  were 
not  fewer  than  twelve  castles  within  its  limits.  Its 
name  has,  since  then,  been  thrice  changed.  There 
are,  at  least,  a  dozen  mountain  peaks,  or  heights,  more 
or  less  connected  with  it,  that  rise  from  2000  to  upwards 
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of  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Withal,  it 
exhibits  a  verdure  on  its  slopes,  that,  considering 
the  gradient  of  most  of  them,  is  very  remarkable. 

Some  three  miles  from  Fortingall  is  Chesthill,  the 
seat  of  J.  B.  Stewart  Menzies,  Esq.,  quite  a  lovely 
spot,  although  necessarily  confined  within  limits  in  so 
narrow  a  glen.  Further  on,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  is  Roro,  at  one  time  the  family  seat  of  a 
branch  of  the  Macgregors.  The  ruins  of  their  man- 
sion are  now  barely  traceable.  Still  further,  on  the 
north  side,  connected  with  the  other  by  a  wooden 
bridge,  are  the  Free  Church  and  Manse.  Most  parties 
will  not  be  inclined  to  go  farther ;  but,  if  they  should, 
there  lies  beyond,  Meggernie  Castle,  with  its  magni- 
ficent avenue  of  aged  lime  trees,  and  ten  miles  further 
Loch  Lyon,  which  has  special  attractions  for  the  angler. 


Ik  e  n  m  o  r  e. 

jJ|ROM  Aberfeldy  to  Kenmore  is  only  six  miles. 
*JEfA  The  road  ^s  a  remarkably  good  one.  The  Mail 
^ife  Car,  or  Summer  Coach,  is  available.  If  there  is 
|M^  a  party  a  conveyance  may  be  hired,  or  if  the 
tourist  is  alone,  or  with  a  single  companion, 
he  may  walk.  The  road  for  a  considerable  distance 
keeps  pretty  near  the  river,  and  the  scenery  all  along 
is  increasingly  interesting.  Less  than  half-way,  on  the 
left  hand,  is  Bolfracks,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane's  factor,  a  pleasant  spot,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view.  Two  miles  further  on,  at  the  top 
of  a  slight  ascent,  is  the  Fort,  from  which  is  obtained 
by  far  the  best  view  of  Taymouth  Castle,  with  its 
extensive  park,  and  glorious  surroundings.  The  Castle 
itself  is,  taken  all  in  all,  the  finest 'and  most  admired 
of  the  palatial  residences  occupied  by  our  Scottish 
nobility.  The  original  name  was  Bal-Loch,  which 
simply  means  the  outlet  of  the  loch.  Taymouth  may 
be  regarded  as  an  English  version  of  the  original.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Macgregors  before  it 
became  the  property  of  the  Campbells,  who,  however, 
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as  far  back  as  1580  built  the  original  castle,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  the  first  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  and  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  second  Marquis.  It  is 
a  large  quadrangular  castellated  building,  rising  four 
storeys,  with  wings.  Its  principal  feature  is  the  large 
central  tower,  which  is  fifty  feet  in  height.  It  is  truly 
a  magnificent  pile.  Internally,  all  the  arrangements 
are  such  as  may  be  said  to  correspond.  Her  Majesty, 
who  was  the  guest  of  the  Marquis,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  first  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1842,  thus  describes  it: — 
"The  Gothic  staircase  is  of  stone,  and  very  fine ;  the 
whole  of  the  house  is  newly  and  exquisitely  furnished. 
The  drawing  room,  especially,  is  splendid.  Thence 
you  go  into  a  passage,  and  a  library,  which  adjoins  our 

private  apartments The  dining  room  is  a  fine 

room  in  Gothic  style,  and  has  never  been  dined  in  till 
this  day."  The  grounds  are  elaborately  and  tastefully 
laid  out,  art  taking  advantage  of  nature,  and  adding  to 
her  charms.  A  stately  row  of  beeches,  extending  for  a 
mile  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Tay,  forms  a  magni- 
ficent promenade,  a  pleasant  walk  along  which  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Queen.  In  reading  the  "Leaves  from 
the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,"  one  is 
greatly  struck  with  the  great  buoyancy  of  spirit  ex- 
hibited and  expressed  by  her  Majesty  during  her  resi- 
dence in  Scotland.  There  is  one  exception.  It  occurs 
in  a  foot-note  to  the  account  referred  to  above.  It  is 
so  very  touching  and  natural  that  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  it — 
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"  I  revisited  Taymouth  last  autumn  ;  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  from  Dunkeld,  (incognita),  with  Louise,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole,  and  Miss  MacGregor. 
As  we  could  not  have  driven  through  the  grounds 
without  asking  permission,  and  we  did  not  wish  to 
be  known,  we  decided  upon  not  attempting  to  do  so, 
and  contented  ourselves  with  getting  out  at  a  gate, 
close  to  a  small  fort,  into  which  we  were  led  by  a 
woman  from  the  gardener's  house,  near  to  which  we 
had  stopped,  and  who  had  no  idea  who  we  were. 

We  got  out,  and  looked  from  this  height  down 
upon  the  house  below,  the  mist  having  cleared  away 
sufficiently  to  show  us  everything;  and  then,  unknown, 
quite  in  private,  I  gazed — not  without  deep  emotion — 
on  the  scene  of  our  reception  twenty-four  years  ago, 
by  dear  Lord  Breadalbane,  in  a  princely  style,  not 
to  be  equalled  in  grandeur  and  poetic  effect. 

Albert  and  I  were  then  only  twenty-three,  young 
and  happy.  How  many  are  gone  that  were  with  us 
then !  I  was  very  thankful  to  have  seen  it  again.  It 
seemed  unaltered. — 1866." 

We  may  well  add — "Sic  transit  gloria  mundi" 

Admission  to  the  grounds  is  granted  at  certain 
hours.     A  charge  is  made,  and  a  guide  is  indispensable. 

Returning  to  the  fort,  the  road  begins  to  descend, 
the  lake  comes  full  in  view,  with  Ben  Lawers,  which 
MacCulloch  calls  the  "  Colossus  of  Perthshire,"  rising 
to  a  height  of  3984  feet,  and,  in  the  far  distance, "high 
Benmore."     As  the  level  ground  is  reached  the  road 
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suddenly  turns  to  the  right,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
Kenmore  is  before  us.  It  is  a  sweet  little  village, 
thoroughly  maintaining  the  character  given  to  it  half- 
a-century  Ago,  as  "  clean,  beautiful,  and  English- 
looking."  It  is  as  delightful  a  spot  for  a  short 
summer  residence  as  we  have  yet  visited. 

The  Breadalbane  Hotel,  W.  Munro,  is  a  plain 
but  commodious,  and  comfortable  looking  building. 
It  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  the  Highlands  in  its 
management.  In  the  early  spring  a  goodly  number 
of  anglers  take  up  their  abode  here,  and,  in  summer, 
we  should  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  tourist 
desiring  accommodation  to  telegraph  beforehand. 

The  Tay  is  crossed  by  a  very  fine  bridge  of  five 
arches.  The  castle  garden  is  a  little  beyond.  Off 
this,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  a 
small  island,  fully  an  acre  in  extent,  the  associations 
connected  with  which  are  very  interesting.  In  all 
likelihood  it  is  one  of  those  artifical  islets,  which  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  land  constructed  for  their 
protection,  but,  within  the  historic  period,  it  is 
made  mention  of  as  the  burial  place  of  Sibilla, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  consort  of 
Alexander  I.  of  Scotland.  "The  ruins  upon  the  Isle," 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "now  almost  shapeless,  being 
overgrown  with  wood,  rose  at  one  time  into  the  towers 
and  pinnacles  of  a  priory.  It  was  founded  by  Alex- 
ander I.,  and  the  care  of  it  committed  to  a  small  body 
of  monks." 
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There  is  a  beautiful  walk  along  the  foot  of  Drum- 
mond  Hill,  leading  to  the  ruins  of  Comrie  Castle,  on 
the  Lyon,  about  three  miles  off.  And,  on  either  side 
of  the  Loch,  the  road  presents  many  attractive  views. 
The  Falls  of  Acharn,  on  the  south  side,  and  two  miles 
distant  from  Kenmore,  are  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Angling.  Loch  Tay  is  perhaps  the  best  of  our 
Scottish  Lochs  for  angling.  The  season  for  salmon 
fishing  commences  on  the  5th  February,  and  lasts  for 
at  least  three  months.  The  arrangements  for  anglers 
are  very  perfect,  and,  for  those  who  can  afford  them,  the 
terms  are  satisfactory.  The  Loch  is  divided  into  four 
portions.  The  east  and  west  ends  are  reserved,  and 
are  not  let  if  the  Earl  is  resident  at  Taymouth  Castle. 
The  middle  portion  is  divided  into  two  halves,  and 
the  right  to  angle  is  connected  with  residents  at  the 
several  hotels  on  the  property.  Kenmore,  has  4  boats  ; 
Killin,  4 ;  Bridge  of  Lochay,  2 ;  Lawers,  2  ;  and 
Ardeonaig,  2.  The  charges  are,  for  each  boat,  ^5  per 
week,  or  25/  a  day.  The  two  boatmen  are  paid  4/ 
each  per  day  and  their  luncheon.  The  system  of 
fishing  is  that  of  trolling  with  the  phantom  minnow, 
two  rods  being  allowed  in  each  boat.  The  sport  is  at 
times  magnificent,  and  the  fish  are  generally  heavy — 
a  chance  fish  of  50  lbs.  rewarding  the  angler  at  rare 
intervals.  Several  remarkable  instances  of  success  are 
remembered  or  recorded.  One  case  in  point  is  beyond 
all  question  as  to  its  accuracy.  Mr.  Lyall,  of  the 
Perthshire   Constitutional,    a   well-known    and   skilful 
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salmon  angler,  three  or  four  years  ago,  on  the  reserved 
water,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Loch,  killed  eight 
salmon,  weighing  in  all  168  lbs.  He  had  only  com- 
menced fishing  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  On  the  three 
succeeding  days,  he  killed  sixteen  fish,  weighing  in 
all  334  lbs. 

Trout  angling,  in  spring  and  summer,  is  also  very 
good. 


Ik  i  11  i  n  . 

,,  EXCELLENT  provision  has  been  made,  during 
|H^  the  summer  months,  for  the  conveyance  of 
tourists  and  others  from  Kenmore  to  Killin. 
Formerly  they  had  to  travel  by  mail  car  or 
coach  along  the  northern  shores  of  Loch  Tay, 
and  so  missed  very  much  of  what  was  interesting 
and  attractive  in  the  scenery.  But,  through  the  con- 
siderate kindness  and  liberality  of  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane,  a  beautiful  little  steamer,  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  has  been  provided,  and  piers  or  landing  places 
have  been  formed  at  Kenmore,  Fearnan,  Ardeonaig, 
and  Killin.  The  sail  up  the  Loch,  on  a  fine  summer 
day,  is  as  delightful  and  enjoyable  a  trip  as  we  can 
well  conceive.  The  scenery  on  either  side  is  of  the 
finest,  and,  in  part,  of  the  boldest  description.  Ben 
Lawers  is  unquestionably  the  genius  loci.  The  view 
of  this  grand  mountain  never  wearies,  and  is  ever 
changing,  according  to  the  position  from  which  we 
regard  it.     The  streamlets  that  run  down  every  ravine 
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in  the  hillsides,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  and  leaping 
lithely  over  every  obstruction,  give  an  increasing  charm 
to  the  scene.  The  whole  length  of  the  Loch  is  16  miles, 
and  the  average  breadth  fully  a  mile.  It  is  very  deep, 
and  never  freezes,  even  in  the  hardest  winters,  except 
in  the  upper  reaches,  where  the  silt  brought  down  by 
the  rivers  has  lessened  its  depth. 

Auchmore,  at  the  upper  end,  one  of  the  seats  of 
Lord  Breadalbane,  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  fine 
situation,  and  the  confluence,  in  front,  of  the  Dochart 
and  Lochay,  the  two  principal  feeders  of  the  Loch. 
After  a  sail  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  traveller  is 
landed  at  Killin  pier,  and  he  may  either  walk  or  drive 
to  the  village  which  is  not  far  off. 

Killin  is  described  by  Dr.  MacCulloch  as  "  the 
most  extraordinary  collection  of  extraordinary  scenery 
in  Scotland,  unlike  everything  else  in  the  country, 
and  perhaps  on  earth,  and  a  perfect  picture-gallery  in 
itself,  since  you  cannot  move  three  yards  without 
meeting  a  new  landscape."  Much  as  we  like  Killin, 
and  admire  its  scenery,  we  cannot  help  characterising 
this  description  as  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
extraordinary  descriptions  that  were  ever  written. 
Killin,  like  a  beautiful  woman,  does  not  need  ex- 
aggerated praise,  to  set  it  off. 

Hotels. 

Killin  Hotel — Alexander  Stuart.  This  is  a 
first-class  hotel.  Every  convenience  and  comfort  are 
assured  to  visitors. 
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Bridge  of  Lochay  Hotel — John  Cameron.  This 
is  also  an  excellent  Hotel — greatly  improved  since  the 
first  time  we  lodged  in  it. 


Post  Office. 

Arrivals, 
Despatch, 

Places  of  Worship. 

Parish  Church, 
Free  Church, 
Episcopal  Church, 


8*30,   11*30  a.m. 
12*35,     1*40  p.m. 


12  Noon, 
do. 
do.         Only  in  Summer. 


Distances  from  Killin. 


Railway  Station, 
Loch  Earnhead, 
Callander,    . 
Luibh  Hotel,    . 
Tyndrum,     . 
Inveroran,    .     . 


Miles. 
•     4 


22 
7 

19 
29 


King's  House, 
Ballachulish, 
Fort-William, 
Dalmally,     . 
Inverary, 
Oban,      .     . 


Miles. 

39 

54 
68 

3i 

47 
69 


There  are  several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Killin  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 

The  Falls,  or  rather  Rapids  of  the  Dochart, 
present  a  very  remarkable  sight,  especially  when  the 
river  is  in  flood.  From  two  points,  the  one  called 
Innisbuidhe,  the  Yellow  Island,  and  the  other  above 
the  deep  pool  that  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower 
cataracts,  a  fine  view   may  be   obtained  of  the  raging 
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stream  beneath.  At  certain  seasons  the  salmon,  may 
be  seen  struggling  against  the  violence  of  the  waters, 
and  ultimately  gaining  their  point,  and  overcoming  the 
difficulty. 

Innisbuidhe,  already  referred  to,  is  the  ancient 
burying-place  of  the  MacNabs,  who  were  at  one  time 
the  Lords  of  Killin  and  Glen  Dochart,  and  whose 
charters  date  back  to  the  reign  of  David  L,  seven 
and  a  half  centuries  ago.  Stirring  traditions  of  mem- 
bers of  this  clan  still  linger  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
they  now  hold  in  possession  only  the  piece  of  earth 
where  their  ashes  rest. 

On  the  other  side  of  Killin  is  Finlairg,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Breadalbane  family.  The  old  Castle, 
whose  ruins  are  fast  yielding  to  the  inroads  of  time, 
was  built  in  1520  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell.  His  son, 
Sir  Colin,  "  biggit  the  Chapel  of  Finlairg  to  be  ane 
burial  for  himself  and  his  posterity."  The  ruins  are 
shrouded  among  huge  ancestral  trees,  whose  shade 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  sacred  associations  of  the 
place. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  village  is  a  small 
cairn  with  an  upright  stone  about  two  feet  high  topping 
it.  This  is  said  to  be  the  grave  of  Fingal,  the  great 
Fin  MacCoul  of  tradition  and  song,  whose  deeds  his 
son  Ossian  has  celebrated  in  his  now  well-known  Epic. 
It  is  maintained  that  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  parish  takes  its  name.  Kil-Fin,  Killin,  the  F 
changed  to  L  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
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Strathfillan,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  Glen 
E)ochart,  takes  its  name  from  St.  Fillan,  who  is  said  to 
have  spent  his  latter  days  there.  There  are  several 
relics  of  the  saint,  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  that  goes 
by  his  name. 

Glen  Lochay.  A  visit  to  this  Glen,  and  especially 
to  the  Falls  of  the  Lochay  is  on  no  account  to  be 
omitted.  The  Glen  itself  has  much  to  attract  ;  but 
the  Falls  are  in  many  respects  grander  than  even  those 
of  the  Tummell. 


APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. 
— »'■*•>■' — 

ST.  FILLAN. 

Our  reference  to  Strath  Fillan  (page  no)  is  rather  meagre. 
Part  of  a  very  interesting  letter  written  by  Professor  Blackie, 
while  resident  in  Pitlochry,  in  September,  1882,  will  more  than 
supply  our  defect  : — 

This  move  led  us  up  Glendochart,  the  site  of  the  early 
preachings  of  St.  Fillan,  of  whose  memorials  we  were  in  search. 
This  beautiful  green  valley,  once  the  site  of  a  numerous  population, 
fell  a  victim,  like  so  many  other  of  our  bonnie  Highland  glens, 
to  the  short-sighted  and  selfish  policy  of  big  farming  ;  and  we 
may  be  sure  the  pious  son  of  the  devout  Irish  lady  Kentigerna 
would  not  have  had  his  principal  preaching  station  here  had  not 
the  population  then  been  in  the  reverse  condition  of  what  it  is 
now.  About  three  miles  above  Crianlarich,  and  about  two  below 
Tyndrum,  we  observed  a  white  farm-house,  called  Clachan,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  beside  it  a  heap  of  black 
ruined  walls.  This  was  the  sacred  site  of  which  we  were  in 
search,  the  Priory,  or  ecclesiastical  headquarters  of  the  great 
^postle  of  western  Breadalbane.  There  is  no  bridge  here,  but  a 
ford  ;  through  which  we  plashed  in  a  perfectly  easy  way.  At 
the  farm-house  we  got  hold  of  a  pair  of  spades;  and,  without 
delay,  betaking  ourselves  to  the  old  Priory,  and  the  graveyard 
belonging  to  it,  we  set  ourselves  stoutly  to  skin  off  the  luxuriant 
crop  of  nettles  with  which  the  flat  sepulchral  slabs  had  been 
overgrown.  My  local  oracle  and  infallible  guide  had  been  very 
busy  with  Dr.  Anderson  and  Principal  Shairp,  of  St.  Andrews, 
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some  days  before  in  performing  similar  operations,  not  without 
success,  on  some  of  the  sacred  sights  in  Glenlyon,  across  the  hills 
from  Glendochart ;  and  as  neither  St.  Cedd  or  St.  Eonan  was 
so  celebrated  in  the  days  of  the  great  Celtic  apostleship  as  St. 
Fillan,  we  had  some  reason  to  hope  that  important  discoveries 
might  be  made  here.  But  our  labours  proved  vain.  The  slabs 
whose  faces  were  brought  into  the  stare  of  day  were  the  mere 
crude  mica  slate  of  the  district,  without  either  letter  or  mark, 
except  in  one  case,  where  we  found  three  Latin  crosses,  one 
beneath  the  other  in  a  straight  line  on  the  face  of  the  slab ;  a 
signature  which  seemed  rather  to  disappoint  than  to  gratify  the 
director  of  the  operations  ;  for  being  a  firm  believer  in  the 
independent  character  of  the  early  Celtic  Church,  he  naturally 
expected,  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  his  work  in  Glenlyon, 
to  find  an  Iona  cross  with  the  well-known  circle  at  the  top,  rather 
than  the  simple  Latin  cross,  indicating  a  connection  with  the 
Papal  Church.  He  was,  however,  assured  that  there  lives  a 
man  in  the  district  who  could  point  out  an  overgrown  slab  in  the 
cemetery  on  which  the  celebrated  bell  and  crozier  of  St.  Fillan 
are  sculptured.  Here,  then,  is  hope  for  some  divinely  predestined 
archaeologist — Mr.  Stewart  himself,  Dr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Arthur 
Mitchell,  or  Principal  Shairp — to  put  their  finger  some  day  soon, 
perhaps,  on  the  very  burial-place  and  bones  of  the  son  of 
Kentigerna.  May  God  bless  their  exertions  !  though  I  am  not 
likely  to  have  any  share  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  My 
loves  are  with  the  living,  not  the  dead. 


TOURISTS  versus  SPORTSMEN. 

"The  Highland  Sportsman"  is  the  title  of  "  a  New  Com- 
pendium Sporting  Guide  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland."  In 
the  "General  Description"  which  it  sets  forth  by  way  of 
preface,    there  are  some  interesting  and   important  statements 
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which  will  be  well  received  by  the  parties  for  whose  use  the  work 
is  designed .  But  in  connection  with  these  there  are  other  state- 
ments and  inferences  which  raise  questions  that  are  every  year 
assuming  more  prominence,  and  in  regard  to  which  a  good  deal 
of  feeling  has  been  already  shown,  which,  we  fear,  is  not  likely 
to  lessen  but  rather  increase.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  the  writer 
without  giving  in  full  two  of  the  passages — "  Most  of  the  country," 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  Highlands  generally,  "is  of  a  wild  and 
extremely  mountainous  character,  and  vastly  better  adapted  for 
sporting  purposes  than  for  those  of  husbandry ;  indeed,  sheep- 
farming,  which  was  once  carried  on  profitably,  has  of  late  years 
become  almost  an  absolute  failure  ;  but  there  are  tracks  of  extreme 
fertility  in  many  places,  chiefly  around  Perth  (in  the  valleys  of 
Strathearn  and  Strathmore)  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
and  Cromarty  Firths.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  land 
which  has  been  cleared  of  sheep  usually  can  be  let  to  sportsmen 
at  something  like  one  shilling  per  acre  over  all  (quite  equal  to 
the  ordinary  grazing  rental),  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sporting 
or  'grousing'  rental ;  and  that  such  being  the  case,  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  Highland  proprietors  having  such  hard  times  of  it, 
owing  to  their  sheep-farmers  having  harder  times  still,  it  will 
probably  result  in  time,  in  this  portion  of  the  British  Isles,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it,  becoming  exclusively  the  'happy 
hunting  grounds'  of  the  wealthy  classes." 

Following  up  this  prediction,  in  the  certain  fulfilment  of  which 
he  evidently  glories,  the  writer  in  the  closing  paragraph,  goes  on 
to  say — "The  largest  landed  proprietor  of  the  Highlands  is  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  wjio  owns,  including  the  Duchess'  property, 
1,326,435  acres,  yielding  a  revenue  of  about  ^65,000,  or 
about  one  shilling  per  acre  over  all ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  these  days  of  forest-making  that,  if  his  Grace  went 
extensively  in  for  clearance,  he  might  almost  double  the  present 
revenue  of  his  Scotch  estates.  The  largest  sporting  tenant  is 
William  L.  Winnans,  Esq.,  whose  huge  forest  comprises  about 
220,000  acres,  the  rental  being  close  upon  ^"20,000,  per  annum. 
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This  forest  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  possibly 
to  many  more  than  it  would  do  were  it  under  sheep." 

Another  writer  in  Land  and  Water,   in  the  beginning  of 
1883,  has  put  the  case  thus — 

"  Deer  Forests  in  Scotland.— Dr.  Macdonald,  in  a  letter  on 
the  subject  to  a  Scotch  paper,  furnished  some  interesting 
particulars  relating  thereto. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  the  extent  of  the  deer  forests 
in  Scotland  : — 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Caithness 

25,000 

Aberdeen     . . . 

...     175,000 

Sutherland  .. 

...     130,000 

Perth 

...     255,000 

Ross 

...     190,000 

Forfar 

35,000 

Inverness 
Argyle 

...     260,000 
...     220,000 

1,320,000 

Banff 

30,000 

We  have,   then,  1,320,000  acres  of  deer  forest, 

and  these  let  at  about  is,  id.  per  acre,  giving 

an  annualrent  of 

£71,500  0  0 

And  the  same 

ground  for  sheep  only  lets  at  lod. 

per  acre, 

which  would  represent  a  rent  of  . . . 

55,000  0  0 

£16,500  0  0 

Here  are  £16,500  of  annual  revenue  in  favour  of  the  proprietors, 
accruing  from  letting  portions  of  their  estates  as  deer  preserves. 
But  now  for  the  other,  the  national  side  of  the  question.  According 
to  the  given  averages,  these  forests  produce  8,800  stags  and  hinds. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  9,500  acres  of  these  counties 
carry  3,366,000  sheep  ;  and  taking  three  years  as  the  average  age 
of  all  sheep,  there  result  156,000  Cheviots  and  blackfaced  that 
could  be  reared  and  killed  annually  on  the  same  area  as  that 
occupied  by  the  deer  forests. 
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SHEEP. 

156,00c,  6olb.  each,  at  8d.     ^312,000 

300,000  fleeces  (deducting  lambs)  at  2s 30,000 

156,000  skins  at  5 s 39,ooo 

£381,000 

DEER. 

8,800  stags  and  hinds,  140  lb.  each,  at  6d.  ^"30,800 
8,800  stags'  and  hinds'  skins  at  2s-  °V.  ...  1,540 
8,800  stags'  and  hinds'  heads,  averaging  \zs.      5,280 

37,620 


£343,380 


'Deer  versus  Sheep'  then  shows  a  gain  of  ,£16,500  annually 
in  favour  of  the  proprietors,  and  a  yearly  loss  of  £343,380  to 
the  nation.  If  the  proprietor  lets  for  sheep  he  has  a  very 
reduced  and  uncertain  rental ;  if  for  deer,  he  gets  an  improved 
rental  and  certain  payment.     And  so  the  matter  stands." 

This  is  a  much  fairer  statement  of  the  issue  which  has  yet  to 
be  decided.  As  the  Highland  Sportsman  puts  it,  it  is  merely 
the  case  as  affecting  three  parties  which  is  submitted  for  consider- 
ation, viz. — the  landlord  and  the  sporstman,  very  specially  the 
deerstalker,  on  the  one  hand,  versus  the  sheep  farmer  on  the 
other.  But  the  writer  in  "  Land  and  Water"  shows  very  clearly 
that  there  is  another  party  who  has  an  important  interest  at 
stake,  and  whose  loss,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  must  not  be 
left  out  of  sight — "  The  many"  have  an  important  interest  in  the 
question  of  profit  and  loss,  and  if  the  struggle  be  a  serious  one, 
may  exercise  an  influence  of  a  very  potential  character.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  risk  such  an  appeal. 

Our  object,  however,  in  discussing  this  matter,  is  to  shew 
that  there  is  a  fifth  party  who  has  important  claims  to  urge, 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  before  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question  raised  can  be  arrived  at,  viz.,  the  Tourist.     We 
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are  not  sure  that  any  very  satisfactory  statement  can  be  furnished  of 
the  number  of  strangers  from  England,  America,  and  elsewhere, 
who  annually  make  the  tour  of  the  Highlands.  That  they  can 
be  reckoned  by  thousands,  very  probably  by  tens  of  thousands, 
will  scarcely  we  would  think  be  disputed  by  any  one,  still 
less  the  statement  that  they  belong  to  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  "well  to  do"  among  the  working 
section  of  the  community,  technically  so  called.  That  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  in  their 
"  Search  of  the  Picturesque,"  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof. 
In  the  later  summer,  and  earlier  autumn  months,  they  crowd  our 
railway  trains,  fill  the  steamers  that  ply  in  great  numbers  on  our 
rivers  and  lochs,  make  our  largest  hotels,  for  three  months 
at  least,  seem  far  too  small  for  their  accommodation,  furnish  our 
fashionable  lodging  houses  with  welcome  guests,  patronise  our 
native  industries,  and  leave  behind  them  influences  of  a  kind 
that  is  on  the  whole  healthful  and  satisfactory.  Is  all  this  to 
take  end  ?  Are  these  visitors  to  be  driven  away  to  the  Continent, 
or  diverted  to  "  New  Ireland,"  as  over-sanguine  optimists  hope 
that  it  will  be,  under  ameliorating  influences,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  passing  years.  However  jauntily  we  may  look  at  such  matters 
at  present,  the  possibilities,  nay  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  are 
sufficiently  serious  in  prospect.  Every  one  knows  that  your  strict 
game  preserver,  and  especially  your  enthusiastic  deerstalker,  is 
the  sworn  enemy  of  all  tourists  and  strangers  who  have  got  any 
of  the  "Paul  Pry"  characteristics,  whether  in  embryo  or  full 
blown.  Professor  Blackie  has  put  this  so  well,  and  with  so  much 
of  the  genial  humour  that  distinguishes  the  man,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  in  full  his 

SONG  OF  THE  JOLLY  DEER-STALKERS. 
Come,  all  ye  jolly  deer-stalkers,  who  hold  the  Highland  hills, 
And  count  your  honours  by  the  heads  each  stout-legged  hero  kills, 
Who  gather  gold  by  digging  coals,  or  else  by  brewing  beer, 
And  scour  with  me  the  Highland  glens  in  the  season  of  the  year. 
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For  we  bought  the  hills  with  English  gold, 
And  what  we  bought  we'll  keep  : 

The  hills  'tis  clear  were  meant  for  deer, 
And  not  for  men  or  sheep. 

These  scurvy  Scots  at  Bannockburn,  they  made  a  sturdy  fight, 
When  our  good  Edward  turned  his  back  to  Bruce  and  Wallace 

wight  ; 
In  savage  times  the  savage  steel  the  land  could  stoutly  hold  ; 
But  times  are  changed,  and  John  Bull  now  buys  Scotland  with 

his  gold. 

For  we  bought,  &c. 

They  talk  of  right  and  liberty  ;  the  bird  to  fly  is  free  ; 

But  when  my  rifle  brings  him  down,  the  bird  belongs  to  me ; 

For  might  makes  right,  and  he  must  quit  his  own  who  cannot 

hold  ; 
All  rights  must  yield  to  mights,    and  all  the  mights  must  yield  to 

gold! 

For  we  bought,  &c. 

Then  come  and  scour  the  hills  with  me,  ye  jolly  hunters  all  ! 
Draw  fences  round  the  Bens,  and  have  the  keepers  at  your  call ; 
And  if  a  rambling  lawless  loon  ye  find  approaching  near, 
Just  turn  him  back  upon  his  track,  for  he'll  disturb  the  deer  ! 
For  we  bought,  &c. 

And  if  you  find  a  lanky  lad,  with  hammer  in  his  hand, 
Clinking  the  stones  beneath  the  crag,  you'll  bid  the  vagrant  stand, 
And  know  his  bounds  ;  and  if  he  lists  a  load  of  stones  to  carry, 
He'll  find  more  than  he  wants  below,  in  the  old  granite  quarry  ! 
For  we  bought,  &c. 

And  if  you  find  a  peeping  boy,  slow  creeping  up  the  slope, 
With  tin  box  on  his  back  and  in  his  hand  a  microscope, 
Just  take  the  blinkard  by  the  neck,  and  souse  him  in  the  mere, 
And  let  him  swim  for  lillies  there,  and  not  disturb  the  deer. 
For  we  bought,  &c. 
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And  if  you  find  a  rhyming  loon,  a  gaping  lad,  a  poet  ; 
If  he  has  right  to  range  the  hills,  'tis  law  not  rhyme  can  show  it ; 
Tell  him  in  fancies  poets  deal,  we  deal  in  facts  ;  and  here 
The  fact  that  rules  all  facts  is  this — Let  none  disturb  the  deer  I 
For  we  bought,  &c. 

And  if  you  find  a  Cockney  come,  his  wondering  gaze  to  fill 
With  something  higher  than  St.  Paul's  or  famous  Richmond  Hill, 
Tell  him  to  take  his  station  on  the  valley  lower  down  ; 
No  man  can  view  the  mountain  well  who  stands  upon  its  crown. 
For  we  bought,  &c. 

And  if  you  find  old  feckless  dames,  that  make  their  fingers  free 
To  pluck  blaeberries  on  the  hill,  or  berries  aught  that  be, 
Tell  them  the  hills  are  for  the  deer,  that  hold  their  antlers  high, 
Not  for  such  yellow-wrinkled  hags — were  better  far  to  die  ! 
For  we  bought,  &c. 

Then  come  and  scour  the  Bens  with  me,  ye  jolly  stalkers  all, 
With  lawyers  to  defend  your  right,  and  gillies  at  your  call  ! 
These  crofter  carles  may  cross  the  sea,  but  we  are  masters  here, 
And  say  to  all,  both  great  and  small — Let  none  disturb  the  deer  I 
For  we  bought  the  Bens  with  English  gold, 

And  what  we  bought  we'll  keep  ; 
The  Bens  'tis  clear  were  made  for  deer, 
And  not  for  men  or  sheep  ! 

The  question,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  is  a  many 
sided  one.  It  has  a  social,  a  moral,  and  an  educational,  as  well  as 
a  pecuniary  and  political  aspect.  When  it  comes  to  be  discussed, 
as  it  will  soon  be,  in  Parliament,  and  among  the  constituencies 
which  are  represented  in  the  Lower  House,  we  trust  it  will  be 
dealt  with  apart  from  the  asperities  which  are  ready  to  steal  in, 
and,  by  exciting  the  passions,  are  sure  to  cloud  the  judgment. 
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GAELIC     NAMES. 


As  a  rule  the  Gaelic  names 
The  following  glossary  of  Gaelic 

Aber,  the  mouth  of  a  river. 

Abh,  water,  running  or  still. 

.Abhuinn,  a  river. 

Airidh,  a  green  place  in  the 
hills. 

Allt,  a  little  river  or  burn. 

Aird,  a  promontory. 

Bad,  a  little  wood. 

Bal,  Baile,  a  place,  a  town. 

Ban,  white. 

Beg,  Beag,  small. 

Bealach,  a  pass. 

Beithe,  birch. 

Beann,  Ben,  Bein,  a  mount- 
ain, or  high  hill. 

Breac,  spotted. 

Buidhe,  yellow. 

Caladh,  a  harbour. 

Caoran,  rowan-tree. 

Caol,  a  strait. 

Cam,  a  cairn. 

Ceann,  a  head. 

Creag,  Craig,  a  rock. 

Cruach,  a  hill. 

Cuan,  the  sea,  a  sound. 

Dearg,  red. 

Domhain,  deep. 

Dronach,  the  top  of  a  ridge. 

Druim,  a  ridge. 

Dhu,  Dubh,  black. 


of  places  are  very  descriptive, 
terms  may  be  found  useful : — 

Dun,  a  fortified  hill. 

Eilean,  an  island. 

Fada,  long. 

Fearn,  alder. 

Feithe,  a  bog,  a  ditch. 

Fionn,  fair. 

Fraoch,  heather. 

Garbh,  rugged. 

Gearr,  short. 

Gillean,  young  men. 

Glas,  grey. 

Glaic,  a  hollow. 

Gorm,  blue. 

Gualinm,  the  shoulder  of  a 

hill. 
Inver,   Invhir,  the  mouth  of 

a  river. 
Kirk  and  Kill,  a  church,  a  cell 
Leacann,  the  flat  slope. 
Liath,  hoary. 
Mam,  a  flat-topped  hill. 
Mohr,  Mor,  great. 
Meall,  a  jagged  hill. 
Ness,  a  promontory. 
Ort,  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
Ob,  a  bay,  a  creek 
Preas,  a  bush. 
Riabhach,  mottled. 
Ruadh,  Roy,  Red. 
Rudha,  a  promontory. 


Scour,  Sqor,  a  sharp-peaked 

hill. 
Sithean,   a  mound-shaped 

hill. 
Sliabh,  high  hilly  ground. 
Sron,  a  hill  of  two  ridges,  a 

nose. 


Stob,  a  pointed  hill. 
Strath,  a  valley. 
Tom,  a  hillock. 
Torr,  a  conic  hill. 
Uaine,  green. 
Uisge,  water. 


BADGES    OF   THE   CLANS. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  Highland  Clans, 
with  their  Badges  : — 

Buchanans,         The  Bilberry.     The  Oak. 

Camerons,  ...         ...         ...  The  Crowberry. 

Campbells,  Fir  Club  Moss. 

Do.,  Wild  Myrtle. 

Chisholms,  ...         The  Fern. 

Colquhouns,        The  Dogberry. 

Cummings,  ...         ...         ...  Cummin  Plant. 

Drummonds,      Wild  Thyme,  the  oldest. 

Do.,  Holly. 

M'FFTiha-ns!ergUS°n'  and}Li«le  Sunflower,  Fox  Glove. 

Forbes  and  Mackays, Broom. 

Frasers, ...     Yew. 

Grants,  M'Gregors,  M'Kinnons,  \  T,     „       ,   p. 

and  M'Quarries,  /  X  he  bcotch  * ir* 

Gordons,  ...         ...         ...     Ivy. 

Grahams,  Laurel,  the  Tree  of  Victory. 

Hays,       Misletoe. 

MacAulays  and  Macfarlanes,   ...     Cranberry. 

MacDonalds,  MacAlastairs,  and  1  n  n     .t, 

MacNabs.  }  Common  Heath. 

MacDougals,      ...     Bell  Heath. 
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MacKenzies  and  MacLeans, 

MacLauchlans,  ... 

Do.  

Macleods,  Gunns,  and  Ross, 

MacNauchtans, 

M'Neills  and  Lamonts, 

Mackays, 

Macpherson,  M'Intosh,  Mac 
Duffs,  MacBeans,  Shaws, 
Farquharsons,  M 'Queens, 
and  many  others,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Clan  Chattan, 

Do.,     do., 

Menzie's, 

Munro's, 

Murrays,  and  Sutherlands, 

Ogilvies, 

Oliphants, 

Robertsons, 

Do., 
Rose's,     


Stewarts, 


Holly. 

Lesser  Periwinkle. 

The  Mountain  Ash. 

Juniper. 

The  Trailing  Azalia. 

Trefoil. 

Bull  Rushes. 

i 

I  Boxwood.     This  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  badge. 

Red  Wortleberry. 

The  Menzies  Heath. 

Common  Club  Moss. 

Broom. 

Evergreen  Alkanet. 

The  Bull  Rush 
(  Fine  Leaved  Heath.     This  is 
<  also  said  to  be  the  oldest 


Urquharts, 


The  Fern. 

Wild  Rosemary. 
fThe  Oak;  also  Cluaran,  the 
thistle,  the  present  national 
badge.  That  of  the  Pictish 
Kings  was  Rudh  (rue),  and 
which  is  joined  with  the 
thistle  in  the  collar  of  the 
order. 

Wallflower. 


Sprigs  of  these  badges  were  worn  in  the  bonnet ;  but  the 
chief  of  each  clan  was  entitled  to  wear  two  eagle's  feathers  in 
addition. 
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Clarior  Hinc  Honus. 

Pro  Rege  et  Patria. 

Follow  me. 

Vix  ea  nostra  Voco. 

Ve  et  Arte. 

Si  Ji  Puis. 

Courage. 

Gang  Warily. 
.     Fide  et  Fortitudine. 

Grace  me  guide. 

Je  suis  prest. 

Animo  non  astutia 

Ne  oublie. 
,     Stand  sure. 
,     Manu  Forti. 

This  I'll  defend. 

Vinceri  vel  Mori. 

Luceo  non  uro. 

Virtute  et  opera. 

Fortes  et  Fidus. 


Buchanan,  

Cameron, 

Campbell,  (Breadalbane), 

Campbell,  (Argyle), 

Chisholm, 

Colquhoun,         

Cumming, 

Drummond,        

Farquharson, 

Forbes, 

Fraser  of  Lovat, 

Gordon, 

Graham, 

Grant,     

Mackay,  ... 
Macfarlane, 

Macdougal,         

Mackenzie,         

Macduff,  

Maclauchlan,     

Macalister,  

Macdonald, 
Macdonell, 
Macleod  of  Macleod,   ... 

Macnaughton, 

Macintosh,  

Macpherson,       

Macgregor,         

Macneil,  ...         

Maclean, 

Mackinnon,        

Macnab, ...         

Munro,    ...         


Per  Mare  per  Terras. 

Muras  aheneus. 
I  hope  in  God. 

j-  Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove. 

,     E'en  do  and  spare  not. 

f  Virtutem    Sequan    Sicamque 
'  \      Posside. 
.     Virtue  mine  honour. 
.     Audaces  Fortuna  Juvat. 
.     Timor  Omnis  Abesto. 
Dread  God. 
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, ,  f Furth    fortune    and    fill    the 

Murra>T' \         fetters. 

Menzies, Will  God,  I  shall. 

Robertson,  Virtutis  Gloria  Merces. 

Rose,       ...         ...         ...         ...     Constant  and  true. 

Shaw,      I  mean  well. 

Stewart, Avant. 

Urquhart,  Mean,  speak,  and  do  well. 


WAR    CRIES. 

Buchanan's,  "Clare  Innis,"  an  island  in  Loch  Lomond. 

Campbell's,  "  Cruachan,"  a  well-known  mountain  in  Argyleshire. 

Farquharson's,  "Cam  na  Cuimhne,"  "the  Cairn  of  Remem- 
brance "  in  Strathdee. 

Fraser's,  anciently  "Mor-faigh,"  or  "Get  more,"  later  "Castle 
Downie." 

Forbes's,  "Lonach,"  a  mountain  in  Strathdon. 

Grant's,  "  Craig  Elachaidh,"  or  "  Craig  Eagalach,"  "  the  Rock  of 
Alarm,"  Strathspey.  A  portion  of  the  Grant's  called  Clan 
Chirin  have  "Craig  Rabhach,"  "the  Rock  of  Warning  ; " 
and  add,  Standsure. 

Grant's,  Speyside,  "Standfast,  Craigellachie." 

Macdonald's,  "  Fraoch,  eilean,"  "the  Heathy  Island." 

Macdonald's,  "  Creig  an  Fitheach,"  "the  Raven's  Rock." 

Macfarlane's,  "Loch  Sloidh,"  or  "Loch  Sluagh,"  the  Loch  of 
the  People  or  Host. 

MacGregor's,  "Ard-coille,"  "the  High  Wood." 

Macintosh,  "  Loch  Moy,"  or  "  Loch  na  Maoidh,"  "  the  Loch  of 
Threatening," — a  lake  near  the  seat  of  the  Chieftain. 

M'Kenzie's,  "  Tulach  Ard,"  a  mountain  near  Castle  Donnan,  the 
stronghold  of  the  clan  anciently. 

M'Pherson's,  "  Craig  dubh  Clann  Chattan,"  "  the  Black  Craig  of 
the  Clan  Chattan." 
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CLAN   TARTANS. 

The  use  of  tartan  or  chequered  woollen  cloth  is  of  great 
antiquity  among  the  Celtic  tribes.  Originally,  the  costume  of  the 
Highlanders  consisted  of  little  else  than  a  garment  of  this  material 
wrapped  round  the  body  and  loins,  with  a  portion  hanging  down 
to  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  legs.  In  process  of  time,  this  rude 
fashion  was  superseded  by  a  distinct  piece  of  cloth  forming  a 
philabeg  or  kilt,  while  another  piece  was  thrown  loosely  as  a 
mantle  or  plaid  over  the  body  and  shoulders.  In  either  case  the 
cloth  was  variegated  in  conformity  with  the  prescribed  breacan 
or  symbol  of  the  clan ;  and  hence  the  tartan  was  sometimes 
called  cath-dath,  or  battle-colours,  in  token  of  forming  a  dis- 
tinction of  clans  in  the  field  of  battle. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  "  Vestiarium  Scoticum,"  the 
following,  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  was  the  list  of  chief  and 
subordinate  clans,  each  possessing  its  own  tartan  :  among  these 
clans,  it  will  be  observed,  are  included  certain  Lowland  families 
or  houses,  who  had  also  adopted  the  same  kind  of  cognisance — 

Clan   Stewart — six   colours,   chiefly   red,   chequed  with   green, 

purple,  black,  white,  and  yellow. 
Prince  of  Rothsay — three  colours,  chequed  with  green  and  white. 
Royal  Stewart — chiefly  white,  chequed  with  green,  red,  purple, 

and  black. 
Macdonald  of  the   Isles — chiefly   green,    chequed   with   black, 

purple,  red,  and  white. 
Ranald — chiefly  green,   chequed  with  black,   purple,   red,   and 

white. 
Macgregor — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  green  and  white. 
Ross — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  green  and  purple. 
Macduff — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  green,  black  and  purple. 
Macpherson — equal  portions  of  black  and  white,  with  small  lines 

of  red  and  yellow. 
Grant — chiefly  red,  with  cheques  of  green  and  purple. 
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Monro — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  black  and  white. 
Macleod — chiefly  yellow,  chequed  with  black  and  red. 
Campbell — chiefly  green,   chequed  with  black,  purple,  yellow, 

and  white. 
Sutherland — chiefly  green,  with  black,  purple,  red,  and  white. 
Cameron — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  green  and  yellow. 
Macneil — chiefly  green,  with  purple,  black,  white,  and  red. 
Macfarlane — very  dark,  being  chiefly  black  chequed  with  white. 
Maclauchlan — chiefly  yellow,  with  cheques  of  brown. 
Gillean  or  Maclean — chiefly  green,  chequed  with  black  and  white. 
Mackenzie — nearly  equal  portions  of  green  and  purple,  chequed 

with  black,  white,  and  red. 
Fraser — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  purple,  green,  and  white. 
Menzies — equal  portions  of  red  and  white. 
Chisholm — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  purple,  green,  and  white. 
Buchanan — chiefly  red  and  white,  with  small  black  stripes. 
Macdougall — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  black,  purple,  and  green. 
Mackintyre — chiefly  green,  chequed  with  purple,  red,  and  white. 
Robertson — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  purple  and  green. 
Macnab — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  crimson,  green,  and  black. 
Mackinnon — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  green,  black,  and  white. 
Mackintosh — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  green,  black,  and  white. 
Farquharson — chiefly  green,  with  purple,  black,  red,  and  yellow. 
Macarthur — chiefly  green,  chequed  with  black  and  yellow. 
Mackay — chiefly  a  bluish -purple,  with  black  and  red  cheques. 
Macqeen — nearly  equal  portions  of  red  and  black,  with  yellow. 
Bruce — chiefly  red,  with  green,  yellow,  and  white. 
Douglas — very  dark,   being  equal  cheques  of  black  and  slate 

colour. 
Crawford — equal  portions  of  red  and  green,  with  white. 
Ruthven — chiefly  red,  with  purple  and  green. 
Montgomery — chiefly  light  green,  chequed  with  purple. 
Hamilton — chiefly  red,  with  purple  and  white. 
Wemyss — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  black,  white,  and  green. 
Comyn — chiefly  red,  with  green,  black,  and  white. 
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Sinclair — chiefly  green,  chequed   with  black,  purple,  red,   an 

white. 
Dunbar — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  green  and  black. 
Leslie — chiefly  red,  chequed  with  purple,  black,  and  yellow. 
Lauder — chiefly  green,  with  purple,  black,  and  red. 
Cunningham — chiefly  red,  with  black,  purple,  and  white. 
Lindsay — chiefly  red,  with  purple  and  green. 
Hay — chiefly  red,  with  green,  yellow,  white,  and  black. 
Dundas — chiefly  green,  with  purple,  black,  and  red. 
Ogilvie — chiefly  green,  beautifully  chequed  with  purple,  black, 

yellow,  and  red. 
Oliphant — equal  portions  of  green  and  purple,  with  black  and 

white. 
Seton — chiefly  red,  with  small  lines  of  green,  black,  purple,  and 

white. 
Ramsay — chiefly  red,  with  black  squares  chequed  with  white. 
Erskine — red  and  green. 

Wallace — red  and  black,  chequed  with  yellow. 
Brodie — chiefly  red,  with  black  and  yellow. 
Barclay — chiefly  light-green  and  purple,  chequed  with  red. 
Murray — chiefly  green,  chequed  with  black,  purple,  and  red. 
Urquhart — chiefly  green,  with  black,  purple,  white,  and  red. 
Rose — chiefly   red,    with   small  cheques  of  purple,  green,   and 

white. 
Colquhoun — green,  purple,  black,  red,  and  white. 
Drummond — chiefly  red,  with  green  and  dark  red. 
Forbes — chiefly  green,  with  black,  red,  and  yellow. 
Scott — chiefly  red,  with  green,  red,  and  black. 
Gordon — chiefly  green,  with  purple,  black,  and  yellow. 
Cranstoun — yellowish-green,  with  purple  and  red. 
Graham — chiefly  green,  with  black  cheques. 
Maxwell — chiefly  red,  with  green  and  black. 
Home — dark  purple,  with  black,  red,  and  green. 
Johnston — chiefly  green,  with  purple,  black,  and  yellow. 
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